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PRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, Burlington House, London, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCTATION will be held 
at TORONTO, CANADA, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 18, 
1897. 


President-Elect— 
Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. D C.L., Treasurer of the Royal Society. 
dye be closed from July 28 until September 20. Members 
| be ‘o take their Tickets before July + aa 
a eT CRNAL, PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, e+ other Papers issued 
¥ the ——— during the Annual Meeting will be forwarded Daily, 
Members and others unable to =Ehm on prepayment of 
2s. OY Peto th the Clerk of the Association. Mr. H. UC. Srewarpson, at the 
— Office, until July 27, or after that date at Toronto until 
st 18. 





Royse SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W.—126th EXHIBITION NOW 


OPEN. Admission 1s., 10 to 
SIEGFRIED H. HERKOMER, Jun., Secretary (pro tem ). 





AST DAYS of the EXHIBITION at GUILD- 

4 HALL of Works by British Painters of the Victorian Era.—Will 

CLOSE JULY 18. Open Daily. Admission free. Weekdays 10 to 7; 
Sundays, 3 to 6. 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FRRE 10 a.m. TO 6 P.M. 
UBLISHERS’ PERMANENT BOOK EXHIBI- 


TION, 10, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C., 
Where the Latest Productions of the Chief Houses ‘may be 
inspected, BUT ‘NOT PURCHASED. 


pieainesas MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 








TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
Octo. 


BER 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1807. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


TUESDAY MORNING.—‘ ELIJAH.’ 
TUESDAY EVENING. 
BRAHMS'S ‘SONG OF DESTINY.’ 

MR. EDWARD GERMAN’S NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK. 
(Composed expressly for this Festival.) 
BEETHOVEN’S C MINOR SYMPHONY, No. 5. 
WAGNER'S ‘MEISTERSINGER’ OVERTURE. 
SCENE 3, ACT III., OF ‘DIE WALKURE.’ 
SCHUMANN’S ‘MANFRED’ OVERTURE. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
PROFESSOR STANFORD'S NEW — MASS.’ 
(First time of Performance 
‘O LIGHT rmanevene: 
No. 1. 


BACH’S CANTATA, 
BRAHMS’S SYMPHONY, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
PURCELL’S ‘KING ARTHUR’ MUSIC. 
(As specially Edited by Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland for this Festival.) 
CHERUBINI'S ‘MEDEA’ OVERTURE. 
BEETHOVEN'S ‘LEONORA’ OVERTURE, No. 3. 


THURSDAY MORNING.—‘ MESSIAH.’ 





THURSDAY EVENING. 

GLUCK’S ‘IPHIGENIA IN AULIS’ OVERTURE. 
ARTHUR SOMERVELL'S NEW CANTATA ‘ODE TO THE SEA.’ 
(Composed expressly for this Festival.) 

WAGNER'S ‘SIEGFRIED IDYLL.’ 

MOZART’S G MINOR SYMPHONY. 

DVORAK’S ‘CARNIVAL’ OVERTURE. 





FRIDAY MORNING. 
SCHUBERT'S ‘MASS IN E FLAT.’ 
TSCHAIKOWSKI'S SYMPHONY (‘ PATHETIQUE’). 
DR HUBERT PARRY'S ‘JOB.’ 





FRIDAY EVENING.—BERLIOZ'S ‘ FAUST.’ 
NOONE ss chedecsccediucessses DR. HANS RICHTER. 


Detailed Programmes will be ready on August 2 next. ° 
WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 
95, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT, out of London, as 
SECRETARY or COMPANION, WANTED by LADY DU RING 
ng | one. Type-writing, &c.—Apply M. P., Secretari 


‘YOUNG FRENCH PROFESSOR (Protestant) 
a wishes fora HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT. Highest references to 
a in France and in England.—M. Macret, Collége, Epernay, 











A & GENTLEMAN, 36, married, of good family, 

author, ae who "has had heavy los: i 
anxious . Osrary EMPLOY ME in any capacity, Viverary” or 
odverteee ee Linguist a fret-cines Seuvapen mdent. It is hoped this 
iteamnee Susteren poder em; pas. as for obvious reasons 


Address B., care of H. B. Owen, Solicitor, 2, 


Strand. Lancaster-place, 





T° COLONIAL PUBLISHERS.—An Oxonian of 
much ex aon on the Literary Press would be glad to go abroad 
as EDITOR, DITOR, i eng by ADVISER, or the like. 
hest poe Besar as to ability, —X, care of Francis & Co., 
Atheneum Press, Bream ‘e buildings, cannery lane, E.C. 


A LITERARY MAN, living in Vienna, seeks 
osition as AUSTRIAN CORRESPONDENT to an ENGLISH 
PA . Would also undertake Translation of a German Book. Will 
arrive in London in course of July. 
Address F. E. Wueerter, 55, Lordship-park, N. 


ECRETARYSHIP.—M.A. Oxon. desires SECRE- 

TARYSHIP aa M.P. or Literary Man, or one occupying official 

position. Liberal Commission for introduction resulting in such or 
Similar appointment.—B , 44, Chancery-lane. 











IBRARIAN or PRIVATE SECRETARY.—The 
Advertiser will be at liberty to accept an ENGAGEMENT on 
September 1 or earlier. Good business experience and knowledge of 
books. Well connected. Excellent references can be given from Clergy, 
Gentry, and Business Men —Address R. T., Mr. Clifford Thomas, 202, 
High-street, Lincoln. 


J{OOKSELLERS' ASSISTANT.—YOUNG MAN, 
with knowledge of Books, WANTED to act as BOOKSELLERS’ 
ASSISTANT. Knowledge of French, German, and Shorthand preferred. 
ro ply. Me letter only, stating age, experience, and salary expected, 

AMES MacLEHosr & Sons, blishers and Booksellers to 
the University, 61, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 


BP ERMINGHAM and MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


The Council of the BIRMINGHAM and MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
require the services of a CLERK in the SECRETARY’S OFFICE, to 











enter upon his duties on September 1. | Good Shorthand anda know- 
ledge of Book-keeping are will be given, 
other qualifications being equal, to a Siaiienen who has had ex 


rience in the Office of a large Educational Institution. Salary 100/.— 
Applications, penne ane , experience, &c., accompanied by not more 
than three testimonials, to be cat by 17th instant by autograph letter 
addressed to the Secrerany, Midland Institute, Birmingham 

ALFRED HAYES, MBecretary. 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR = Constituent College of the University of Wales). 
Principal—H. R. REICHEL, M.A. 
With Eleven Professors, Three Lecturers, and Seventeen other Teachers. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 5. The College Courses are 
arran, $aee with reference to the Degrees of the Universe of Wales, and 
include most of the subjects for the Degrees of London University. 
Students may pursue their First Year of Medical Study at the College 
There are 8 Departments for Agriculture and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, a Day Training Department for Menand Women, and a Department 
for the Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools. 

Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Student, li. 1s ; do. for a 
Science or Medical Student, 15/. 15s. The cost of ‘living in i Hinge is 
Bangor averages from 201. to 30). for the Session. There is a 
Residence for Women Students. Fee, Thirty Guineas for the Beeson. 


re than Twenty Scholarships and Exhibitions, ae n value from 
40r to 101., be open for competition. ONE-HALF the total amount 
offered is reserved for Welsh Candidates. 
For further information, and at of the Prospectus, P Rapist to 
JOHN EDWAXD LLOYD, M. A., Secretary an 








SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 

and Certificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten 

Mistresses, &c. — Central Registry for Teachers, 25, ’Craven-street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


XFORD.—TuHE Secretary, INFORMATION 

OFFICE, 44, oon a (opposite Examination Schools), 

answers in uiries on all ts concerning Oxford and Education 
‘ee, Five Shillings, to acsomae inquiry. 








Wanten, in September, FORM MISTRESS to 
take — charge of French Teaching. Drilland Needlework 

desirable ; tra or experience essential. Good salary men by 

oe only, before aly 20, to HEAD Mistress, Hulme Grammar 

Oldham. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


YATES LECTURESHIP IN ARCHEOLOGY. 

The Council is prepared to receive licati for this L hi 
The endowment is 100/., and the Leceerer will be required to give 3 
Course of Lectures on some special ro ee The appointment will be 
for One Year.— are send in their applications, 
stating the vahhous and time which hen peepeee 3 their ‘tures, to 
Tue SECRErARY OF THE CoLLEGE before September 1 


\HE LEEDS INSTITUTE of SCIENCE, ART, 
and LITERATURE 
he Directors invite applications for the st of HEAD MASTER of 
the LEEDS TECHNICAL SCHOOL and TEACHER of CHEMISTRY 
to the BOYS’ and GIRLS’ MODERN SCHOOLS of the INSTITUTE, 
now vacant by the death of Mr. 8. J. Harris, M.Sc 
The Master Bees will a KEL Sse to take Classes in Theoretical 
and Practical Inorganic ss Chemistry, and to exercise a 
general supervision over i other Classes in the Technical School. 
The Schoo! Buildings, erected in 1888, are furnished with all necessary 
oo and popereene for Science ‘Teaching. 
ry, partl at fixed and partly dependent upon results, amounts to 
m.. S50 1 particulars may be had from the SECRETARY, to whom 
applications must be sent not later than ee 
Can vate Directors will 























OTSDAM, near BERLIN.—Friulein von 
BRIESEN and Fraulein ZAHN receive a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES in their High-Class SCHVOL. ‘They offer all the 
a Co 1 Education and why neenabe ye Home. Terms, 





Fifty Gui f and P through Miss Rooter, 1, 
Fairview Villas, Mill Hill, London, N.W., who has been for many years 
Teacher at the School and is willing to give every information and 
take Pupils tack with her in the first week of August.—-GOVERNESS- 
PUPIL REQUIRED. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS EARLY in 
JULY. New Junior we ay Novae opened for 100 Boys. Preparation 
for London Matric. and Prel. Scient. Exams., the Army, Navy, and Uni- 
versities. Numerous recent paennenoy —NEXT TERM BEGINS SEP- 
TEMBER 16.—Apply to Tue Bursar, 5, The College, Epsom, Surrey. 


ARIS.—Pasteur LALOT and Mrs. LALOT 
inform their friends that they have MOVED to oss RUE 
FARADAY, and continue receiving people anxious to learn French. 














DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of c ) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville-street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of a and poe konnd Gra- 
duates) gives ean and Assistance, without c aii Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools ‘sear’ Boys or G e and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abroad.—. 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. p= Ry M.A., 8, pa 
Strand, London, W.C. 


0 PROPRIETORS and PUBLISHERS of MAGA- 

, &c.—A Gentleman, with a First-Class Advertising con- 

nen London and Provincial, has an OPENING for a good class old- 

established PUBLICATION, Monthly preferred. Can be highly recom- 

mended.—For particulars and terms apply. by letter, CanvassER, care of 
Street Brothers, 5, Serle-street, Lincoln's 


UBLISHING.—INVESTMENT or ACTIVE 
PARTNERSHIP.—Advertiser on to meet with a Gent 
having about 4,000/. at his command who would "be ee ae join ‘him 

in acquiring an co tay a PUBLISHING BUSIN 
in first instance, B. 8. D., care of H. A. Moncrieff, 19, tndgoce bill, ore” 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.— Gtappine, 23, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8. 


T vive -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 


a ie nha and mp —Authors’ MSS. Is. per 1,000 




















rds. &c., by Copying Process. Miss Sixes, West Ken- 
po -writing Agency, 13, Wolverton-gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU.—Confidential Secre- 

tary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science Tripos), sends out 

Daily a trained staff of English and Shige Secretaries, expert Steno- 

raphers, and Hb sean Special staff of French and German tp aes 9 
Citerary and Commercial Translations into and from all Lan 

Speciality--Dutch. Translations, French, German, and Medi Type- 


ting 
INDEXING. —SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London. Trained 
staff of Indexers. Speciality—Medical Indexing. a Catalogued. 
Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Wor! “ 


YYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—tThe standard 
makes at half the u — Arapree Machines lent on hire, also Bought 
d Repairs to all ines. Terms, cash 











(PHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Head 
Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos, Cambridge, 


an 
or instalments. MS. copied: from 10d. r 1,000 words.—N. Tartor, 
74, Chancery-lane, London. , Bstabl jished 1864. Telephone 6690. Tele- 
grams, “‘Glossator, London. 





late Assistant Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. el 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D.; the Rev. and Hon. A. T. Lyttelton ; 
Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., M.A. ; Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, &c. 


WITZERLAND.—HOME SCHOOL for limited 
number of GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Lan- 
Masic, and Art. Visiting Professors; Universit "Lectures. 
Erasing climate; beautiful situation; and large grounds. Special 
attention to health and exercise.—MLtz. Hetss, Waldheim, Berne. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne —Thorough education. 
Highest references. Home comforts. rg ‘ounds, with Croquet 
and Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the Principat. 


\KRMAN TUTOR (University Man) is willing to 
RECEIVE ONE or TWU PUPILS in his refined a. Bobcat 
able to undertake the whole education for a Literar jiness 
Career. Fourteen years’ meray and first-class Engitsh ‘and Conti- 
yg eee .—Tutor, care of Seyffardt’s Buchhandlung, Amster- 
dam, Hollan 














T° the LITERARY WORLD, Dieepecinly aspirants. 

—A New Society (under high patro ill offer exceptional 
advantages to Young Authors. Facilities for Jpiteation, &c. Forming 
a Committee to meet in London short] AB All invited.—Particulars 
Hareginoron, 10, B it, Wes 


7° AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG & 

CO. (Publishers of ‘The Author’s Manual 3s. 6d. net, Ninth 
Edition) are prepared to consider MSS. in all Departments of Literature 
with a view to Publication in Volume Form.—Address 18, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, London. 


ye AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879, 
Proprietor, pane A. a Lette i ins 
interests of Authors ca) represen' men 
Eotimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. M88. placed 
with Publishers. T Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. pote ay ‘Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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9, Hant-streer, Broomssury, Lonpon. 


MP inet GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 


, and Fy Director and Manager of K 
to announce that he 


Cov 
Paul ’ Triibner & Co., Limi ae 
RESUMED "BUSINESS as 2 PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 


will be glad 


consider proposals for New Kooks. Address as above. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY. 





YO AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 


Luurtrp, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, are OPEN to RECRIVE 
of L for with a 





MANUSCRIPTS in all Bi 
view to Publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing Works 
before the ‘I e Libraries, and the Reading Public. Illustrated 
Cai post free on application. 





*O AUTHORS — Facilities offered for cheap, 

MSS. of Travellers, 

Professional Men, rae Novelists Revised wae ‘Rdited by Experts. 

General Literary advice. Fees moderate.—Epwin VavucHan & Co., 

a 7 lag and Literary Agents, 11 and 13, St. Bride-street, 
on, E.C. 








R. ANDERSON & CoO., Advertising Agents, 
14, eee, CHARING CROSS, 8 


Insert Advertisements in all Pa) Magazi 
possible prices. ac’ = terms > Tustitutions, Schools, Publishers, 


PP 








MITCHELL & CU., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Andit of Accounts, &€c. 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 








Catalogues, 
Gz01cs and VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Fine Library Sete—Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
&c.—First Editions of the Great Authors (old aud modern rn)—Early 
Heatioh — minated and other MSS.— Portraits—Engravings 


op sll just published, of Works on English. Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh Topography, Heraldry, and —. History free on application. 
MAGGS BRO 
, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 





Now ready, 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatl 
are I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HIS- 
TORY. IV. ETRY. DRAMA, MUSIC. YV. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho-square, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, ~—ee Doventgnreen. London; 20, South ee 
t, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-s' treet, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 








nes, &c., at the lowest | 


74, NEW OXFORD- STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENG- 


LISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the 
OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
FRENCH SALONS. 








Those interested in Art, and in the recent de- 
velopments of the Photographic Reproduction of 
Pictures, are invited to inspect the Company’s ex- 
tensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures 
of ail Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, 
New Oxford-street, where may also be seen a series 
of framed examples, of specially designed patterns, 
made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 


Catalogues and Price Lists post free on application to 








A oe ee | & Puwe, © & i, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 





NEW CATALOGUE (No. 86) of RECENT PURCHASES 
now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


EW CATALOGUE, No. 21.—Drawings by Hunt, 
Prout, De Wint, and others—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—' Things 
recommended for study by Prof. Ruskin—scarce Ruskin Etchings, 
Engravings. and Books. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 2, Church- 
terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the ——- rice of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and aay Volumes. Orders 
return. CATALOGUES of New Rooks and Re- 

postage free.—Gitsert & Fixvp, 67, Moorgate- 








street, London, E.C. 


R SALE. Palestine Exploration Fund, from 
vol. 1869, 1897, 
128 vols right halfvealf (cose Sr ), 71. 15s —Edinbu: h Review, Moe vels. 
bright half-calf (cost 802.), 71 15s.—Montalembert’s Monks of the West, 
6 vols. 2) —Meyrick’s meieeg Armsand Armour, 2 vols (cost 121), 31 18s. 
rote’s History of Greece, 8 vols. 3/. 15s.—Swift’s Works, 22 vols. 38s. 
—De Quincey’s works, 15 vols. 35s.—Lin ‘8 History of England, 
10 vols. 16s. — Burke’s Landed Gentry, 2 vols. 1879. 18s. <~ycrpitedl ES 
sent post free. arid: MILuIGAN, 13, Blenheim-place, 


| bin merera offers magnificent Set of 
'UN ‘ew, half-morocco, very elegant, vols. 1 to 100. 401., cost 
nearly 1001. —Shaw’s he es of Stafford shire, 2 vols. ee capital copy, 
201 —unique Warwickshire. extended a vols. folio, 24/.— 
—— Worcestershire, ey folio, 8i.—St ine, vols. 1 to 10 
Beet Stock in Midlands.” 

” CuaRies Lows, denn and Baskerville Hall, Birmingham. 


ON D — N Dd 8B Rk AR Y, 
ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 














Vive-Presidentse—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, The Very Rev. the Dean 
of Liandaff, Herbert Spencer, Esq., ae ee KC C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir it Duff, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, .. M.P., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
ies, Ss in various becription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, acco aoe are allowed to wap espa i 


and Ten to Town ae. g-Room epen from Ten to 
tion, 2 vols. royal 8vo. — 2ls.; to 
rarian. 


ix. Catalogue, Fifth Edition” 
embers, 16s, C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Lib 
THE “SUTHERLAND” BINDING. 


A NEW COLOUR PROCESS (PATENTED). 
Beautiful Tooling in any Colour. Colours absolutely permanent. 


Mr. BAGGULEY will be glad to supply particulars as to where the 
specimens referred to in the ‘Mikenian of May 22 (p. 679) can be seen 


in Town. 
High-street, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL indy an oj. Leadenhall-street, 


Contains hairless paper, pron ys e pen slips with rie 
freedom. Sixpence am 5s. per dozen, AF. 5 a 


XO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 














The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH BOOKS. 
COUNTRY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
may UNITE in ONE sup. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY 
(for — y yo —— 
t th 
from TWO GUINEAS ead SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
annum, | the Cost of Carriage. 
Torn and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BUOKS, 





Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W. ; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. ; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 





Sales bp Auction, 


Library of Books on eo formed by 
my: Capt. F. H. HUI 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, a mescaeare -square, W.C., 
THURSDAY, Jul t ten pines rt lo ‘eloek 
recisely, the LI RARY of ANSHIP formed by 
ptain F. H HUTH, and other Properties, aaa which be a Hes 
found Salvin and Brodrick’s Faleonry—Art Journal- W 
ures, 4 vols —Gould’s Freemasonry—Hatcher's Modern aitsbire 


N 





Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 
[Part IV. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5l. 5s. 


from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONKS, 


TMoltapael s ‘Turning—Chemical Society’s Journal—Paradin, Cronique 
de Savoye, 1552—a long series of Books relating to Chess, &c. 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 





Musical Instruments and Music, —— the Collection of 
the late V. PURRIER, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y A gniteie ag at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
TUESDAY. July 20, at we -past Boas m ‘clock precisely, ‘atusioa 
INSTRUMEN comprisin, ig Grand and Cottage nofortes—Harm: 
niums~-Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, a Double Basses, with the hows, 
. and Fittings—Banjos, Guitars, Mandolines, and Zithers—Brass 
LA ack ete alsoa a= Library of Violin Music, con- 
sisting of Duos. 8, Quartets, Quintets, &c. ; and the Collection of 
Violin and Wisiouselie Music, the rover of the Jate V. PUKRIER, 
Esq. 
Catal on i 


Ss PP 








ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by oes - gern wares. 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 

FRIDAY, July 23, at s past 1 ae poe, MISGEL- 

LANEOUS PROPERTY, Including the Property of J. F. SNAITH, Esq, 

late of the Madras Civil Serv 

Catal in prep 


TUESDAY NEXT, 

Collection of Curiosities from New Zealand, Bronzes, Gods, 

Ivory Tusk, Insects, and other Natural History Specimens, 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
Great Rooms. 38 King-street, Covent-garden, 








t his n TUES- 
DAY NEXT. July 13, at 5 2 orded Selock ta ween fh COLLECTION of 
CURIOSITIES from NE 
Oil Painting of Tawhio ‘Visor! King, Tomahawks. Clubs, 
Tusks. Bronze Gods from Benin, captured at the fall of the City— 
Curious Leather Ornaments and Weapons from West Africa—Insects— 
Fossils; also Collection of Birds set 
Cooper - large Collection of Birds’ Skins, Shells, Horns from India, 
Africa, &c., and other Natural History Specimens. 

On view day prior from 12 till 4and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 


ALAND, including | ife-size Historical 


.—Ivory 


set up in bow-fronted Cases by J. 





WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


at 
FRIDAY, yl 
LENSES by well-known Makers— 
—Microscopes—Slides—Photogra| 
and other Miscellaneous Property. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
Photographic and Scientific Apparatus, §c. 
N R. J. JL. STEVENS will SKLL by AUCTION, 


Beene Rooms, 38, King-street. Covent-garden, on 

6, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, CAMERAS and 
ra and Race Glasses—Telescopes 
i¢ Mounts—Screw Cutting Lathe— 


July 








A - willing t0 RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 
a A a ay sent a. aan list hey Private 
ums, &c. ; ools also recommended.—Address 

caster-place, Strand, W.C. —_— 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad ‘ 
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See 
HE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY, 


of = PRICES and PURCHASERS’ NAMES at this SALE 





A List 


issued, and may be had of the Auctioneers, Messrs. 
gil shor uct 1Lk1xson & Honce, 13, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., price 
$s. each. 





The valuable Library of CYRIL DUNN GARDNER, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their. House, No. 13, Wellington- 

, Strand, W.C., ‘a 8A" TURDAT, July 10, and Two Following Days, 

at 1 orclock recisely, the valuable LIBRARY of CYRIL DUNN 

GARDNER fr (of Fordham Abbey, Cambridgeshire), comprising 

my Works of Standard English Authors, in Uld and Modern Editions 

—rare early) Pi printed English Books— Topographical Potitge ee =. 

ugdale. ‘Thoroton. and ot) noes large Series of the ngs 

Benteld. ite ear and rare Books” Editiones Prinelpes of 
. Terentius Ware, ‘Euseblus, &c.—Aldine and 

written Hebrew Bible on vellum of the Fi 

Cen a MS of Ludolphus of Saxony’ s Life of Christ — fine Edi- 

tions 0 French Writers—Il and A orks—Tracts 

on America—Books in fine bindings. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








ee Engravings of the late Rev. A. W. G. 
COKE and Ghee P Properties. 


ESSRS. ae BY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
. ae WC..on WE NESDAY, July 14. atl o’clock BOLLEC: 
street, SINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio), including the COLLE 
TION of the late Rev. A W.G. MOOR ne! 
and Portraits by English Artists, some yo in Colours—Sporting 
—Artist’s Proois of Modern engravings. after Meissonier and 
others—about Eight Hundred Sets “The Race for Wealth,’ after 
W: P. Frith—and a few Water-Colour aad other Drawings. 


May be viewed two days prior. -Catalogues may be had. 


THE MONTAGU COLLECTION OF COINS. 
FOURTH PORTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TH URSDAY, July 15, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o’elock precisely, the FOURTH PORTION of the very 
valuable and extensive COLLECTION a eapene (Copper, &c.), 
IRISH, SCOTTISH, and ANGLO-GALLIC COINS. 
May be viewed two — prior. cans Catalogues may be had, 
price One Shilling each. 


A Portion of the Library of Dr. MONCURE D. CONWAY; 
the Library of the late Rev. J. BECK, M.A.; and other 
Properties. 


ESSKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by rayne at ao House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C.,on M NDAY te, and Two Following Ways, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a 
Portion of tre LIBRARY of Dr. MONCURE D. CONWAY, consisting 
Publications of Walt Whitman, Poetical Works. ‘Biography, 
Aroheclogy, iar ge scarce Pamphlets, &c. ; the Property of T. 
SLATTER. , FGS., deceased, comprising a Collection of 
Natural History, Alge, Mosses, Lichens, &c. ; the LIBRARY of the late 
Rev. J. BECK. MA F8.A,, of Bildestone gg A Suffolk, ‘ge od 
valuable Saeee Works, story, 
ped and other Hindings, Illustrated Works, &.— 
Original Drawings by C. Martin a@ remarkable Collection of Drawings 
and Portraits of the Royal Family, formed by Miss Marianne Skerrett— 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 2 vols. First Edition, Salisbury, 1766— 
Meredith’s Poems, First Edition, 1851—Sussex Archeological 
ons, i Abas —Missale Secundii usum insignis Ecclesie Sar., 
ra Beate Marie Virginis, MS. on vellum, Sec. XV.— 
and many og scares Works. 


May be viewed two days prior. 

















Catalogues may be had. 





WILLIS'S ROOMS, KING-STREET, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE. 

The superior Modern Furniture—Slate Bed Billiard Table and Fittings 
by Thurston & Co —the choice Collection of rare old Blue and White 
Nankin China—Clocks—fine Bronzes—Ivories—1,000 ounces of Plate 
—old Sheffield Plated Articles—a valuable Casket of Jewels— 
Breech-loading Guns and Fittings—1,000 Volumes of Handsomely 
Bound Books—the Collection of about 230 Pictures and Drawings by 
Esteemed Modern Artists—100 dozens of rare old Wines—Cigars of 
choice Brands—handsome Dinner and Dessert Service—Old English 
Cut Glass—fine Table Linen and Effects, by di of the E 3 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
will be published on ‘THURSDAY, July 15. 
Contents. 
MARTIN LUTHER. 
TWO AMERICAN WOMEN. 
ASIA MINOR REDISCOVERED. 
ON BECOMING AUTHOR. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of GEORGE CANNING. 
The ANNALS of BANFF. 
The NOVELS of GEORGE MEREDITH. 
HENRI TAINE. 
JOB and the FAUST. 
SOUTH AFRICAN COMMITTEE 
The EASTERN CRISIS. 
London : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


8vo. 6s. 
T#® 371, 


_ 
FSlSe283 af Pe we 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JULY. 
The FATE of GREECE. By E. J. Dillon. 
The QUEEN and her MINISTERS. By Emily Crawford. 
The DEAD-LOCK in AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. By Austriacus. 


The LAMBETH CONFERENCE and the HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 
By Vernon Bartlet. 


OUR TRADE with PERSIA. By John Foster Fraser. 


The HOUSING of the WALLACE COLLECTION. By M. H. Spiel- 
mann. 


The ARCHETYPE of ‘‘The HOLY WAR.” By Richard Heath. 


HUSBANDRY in the GREEK DRAMATISTS. By the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco. 


HOW to INVEST. By Hartley Withers. 
The SOUTH AFRICA BUBBLE. By Quesitor. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 245. JULY, 1897. 


ENGLAND'S OPPORTUNITY—GERMANY or CANADA? By Henry 
Birchenough (Vice-President of the Macclesfield Chamber of Com- 





The JAMESON EXPEDITION : 
John Willoughby, Bart. 
RECENT SCIENCE. (1. Brain Structure. 2. The Approach of the 

“Black Death.” 3. Snake-bite.) By Prince Kropotkin. 


a Narrative of Facts. By Major Sir 


The GROWTH of CASTE in the UNITED STATES. By Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin. 

SOME REMINISCENCES of ENGLISH JOURNALISM. By Sir 
Wemyss Reid. 


ON CONVERSATION. By James Payn. 

THOMAS DAY. By Colonel Lockwood, M.P. 

GENIUS and STATURE. By Havelock Ellis. 

a and the ANGLICAN ARCHBISHOPS. By the Rev. Father 
yder. 


The FRENCH and the ENGLISH TREATMENT of RESEARCH. By 
Lady Priestley. 

LIFE in POETRY : Poetical Decadence. By Professor Courthope, C.B. 

The TEACHING of MUSIC in SCHOOLS. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

The WRECKING of the WEST INDIES. By Mayson M. Beeton. 

HOW POOR LADIES LIVE: a Rejoinder and a ‘Jubilee’ Suggestion. 
By Miss Frances H. Low 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AGAIN! By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 


Vas GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Contents. JULY. 2s. 
mee 3 és wees to the South of Hudson Bay. By Dr. Robert Bell, 


A Journey in Western Sze-chuan. hy tlt Isabella Bishop. 

The Horn Expedition to Central Austra! 

The Fifty Years’ History of the Russian Geographical Society. 

Costa Rica. By Colonel George Earl Church. 

The Ge phy of Mammals. — W. L. Sclater, M.A. F.Z.8. 

Address to Her Majesty the Quee 

The Monthly Record.  Obicaary: Ney Elias, C.1.E., by Stephen Wheeler ; 
Baron Oscar Dickson —Correspondence : Formation of a Lake in 
Nagar, by 8 ir W. Martin Conway.—Meetings of the R.G.S.—Geo- 








of the late NEWTON R. SMART, Esq_., removed from the Resid 
Lianover Lodge, New Barnet, fur convenience of Sale. 


ESSRS. KOBINSON & FISHER will SELL at 
their Rooms. as above, on TUESDAY, July 20, and Three Follow- 
ing ety at 1 o'clock precisely each Day, the valuable CONTENTS of 
RESIDENCE, removed from Llanover Lodge, New Barnet, details 

of ‘which will appear in future Advertisements. 


May be viewed the Saturday and Monday prior, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectful tO ve notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by PuCr ON, at their Great Rooms, Sopa at St. James’s- 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely 

On MONDAY, July 12, OLD PICTURES belong- 
ing to the MARQUIS of QUEENSBERRY, the late Miss F. M. WELS- 
FORD, and Mrs. C. WOOLUTON, deceased. 

On TUESDAY, July 13, and Following Day, 
MODERN ETCHINGS of Mrs. EDWARD FISHER, deceased. 

On TUESDAY, July 13, COLLECTION of 
OBJECTS of ee oe ae late MONTAGU PARKER, Esq , the Property 
of the EARL O RLEY ; and Objects of Art and Decoration and 
old Brussels apetiep. 

On WEDNESDAY, July 14, ARMOUR and 
ARMS, the Property of a *NORLEMAN : Sa and 
FABRICS, the Property of Mrs. GIDEON, of Paris. 

On THURSDAY, July 15, the LIBRARY of 
R. M. BURRELL, Esq., who has given up his residence; and other 


On THURSDAY, July 15, choice WINES from 
various Private Cellars 


On FRIDAY, July 16, PORCELAIN and DECO- 
RATIVE OBJECTS of the late K.'R. MURCHISON. Esq. ; and PORCE- 
LAIN MINIATURES and OBJECTS of VERTU of the late Miss GAGE. 











Pronmase YOUR INCOME considerably in a 
ignaant, ens way. big: Pete of the ANTI-PHILISTINE 
MAGAZINE wish to engage CAN ASSERS to secure Subscribers for 
rary, Artiotion and Home Magazine. Good 

securing Subscribers for this 
ht, and can be worked in the 
thout detriment to your regular occupation. —Send 2}d 
essrs, Cow ey, 3, 


interestin 
eve! 


stamp for Sample Copy and full particulars to 
Arundel-streét, ndon, W.C. “y 


g of the Month.—New Maps.—Numerous Maps 
and I!lustrations. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W. 





RUSSIANS ON THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 
See the FIRST NUMBER of the 


NGLO-RUSSIAN. Containing also Articles on 
ANGLO-RUSSIAN COMMERUE—The STUNDISTS—FINANCIAL 
POLICY of RUSSIA—The TIRASPOL HORRORS—The STORY of 
the BEGUNI—RUSSIAN MUSIC— WIT and HUMOUR—LITERA- 
TURE and ART, &c. 
Price One Penny Monthly. Order of any Newsagent. 
J. F. Spriggs, 21, Paternoster-square, London, E: E.C. 
VILLENEUVE. -LES- AVIGNON (with Illustra- 
Leicester Corporation Waterworks ; Council Room, Bath 
Municipal Bulidings Magnetic Dip of Ancient Terra-cottas ; Sketches 
of London Street Architecture ; Letter on Curves in Italian Architecture, 
&c.—See the BUILDER of July 10, post free 44d. 


Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


( +OLD and SILVER: an Elementary Treatise on 
Bimetallism. By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Oxon., 
a sah for the Bimetallic League in Liverpool. 


—I What is Bi Ni The Story of the 
standards—The oo Fall of Prices — Eastern Competition — Miscon 
an 


Misrep’ 


Leste Rivington, Percival & Co. 34, King-street, Covent-garden. 


Y PROFESSOR CAMPBELL BLACK, F.R.S.E, 


The MEDICAL ENVIRONMENT. 1s. net. 


Hugh Hopkins, 17, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 


The URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE. 7s. 6d. 
Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 20, King William-street, London. 


LECTURES on BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 2s, 6d. 


The FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY 
and REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS. 5s. 

















J. &A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough-street, London. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


tr 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


WITH the TURKISH ARMY in 
THESSALY. By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, Author of ‘ A Ride through 
Western Asia.’ 

MORNING POST.—“ His statistics have been admirabl 
kept, and the numbers and dispositions of the Turkis 
troops carefully and closely noted from nning to end...... 
Accompanied by excellent illustrations and charts, 
serves to be widely read.” 


FOUR NOVELS WORTH READING. 
Price Six Shillings Each. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Marion Crawford is a constant 
source of wonder and pleasure to us. He seems to write 
novels almost as fast as we can review them, and though 
the quality of his work varies, the average level, in interest 
and workmansbip, is quite extraordinarily high. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Craw- 
FORD. 
SPECTATOR,.—“ Another of his brilliant and enthralling 
studies of modern Italian manners.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MORRICE BUCKLER.’ 


The PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. 
MASON. 
GLOBE,.—“ His work is virile; it is individual; it is, in 
certain fine qualities, distinguished.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.’ 


MY RUN HOME. By Rolf Boldre- 


WOOD. 

ATHENZUM.—“ Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a a 
volume. It has many of the best qualities of Whyte Me 
ville, the breezy freshness and vigour of Frank Smedle 
with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever...... is 
last volume is one of his best.” 





BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


The CASE of REBELLIOUS SUSAN. 
A Comedy in Three Acts. By HENRY ARTHUR 
JONES, Author of ‘ The a eel ‘The Masqueraders,” 
‘Judah,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES. By Major- 


General MAURICE, C.B. [English Citizen Series. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS of TEACHING. 
By L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the 
Yorkshire College. Reprinted, with Additions, from 
the Journal of ag tee ion. 


vo. 3s. 6d, 
ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM 


for BEGINNERS. By F. W. SANDERSON, M.A., 
Head Master of Oundle School. With Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 


A CONTRIBUTION to the HISTORY 
of LEPROSY in AUSTRALIA. By J. ASHBURTON 
THOMPSON, M.D. D.P.H., Fellow of the British 
Institute of Public Health, &c. 


VOL. If. NOW READY. 


COTTON-SPINNING. By William 


SCOTT TAGGART. Vol. II. Including the Processes 
up to the End of Fly-frames. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. net. 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
No. 36. Vol. IX. JULY, 1897. Price 3s. 6d. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 11s, 

Contents :—The Hebrew, Text of Ecclesiasticus. By Prof. 
W. Bacher.—The word 5)’ MN in Ecclus, xliv. 17, and Prof. 
Smend’s Emendations. By the Editors of the Hebrew Text 
of Ecclesiasticus.—A Note on the Text and Interpretation of 
Ecclus. xli. 19. By the Rev. G. Buchanan Gray.—The Text 
of Job. By the Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne.—Christian Demo- 
nology. IV. By F. C. Conybeare.—An Introduction to the 
Arabic Litentene of the Jews. I. (continued). By Prof. 
Moritz Steinschneider.—Jewish Religious Education. By 
the Rev. Morris Joseph.—An Eleventh Century Introduction 
to the Hebrew Bible. By E. N. Adler.—The Installation of 
the E; _ Nagid. By E. N. Adler.—Note on the Egyptian 
Megilla By Dr. A. Neubauer.—Poetry.—The Hymn of 
Weeping. By Miss Nina Davis.—The Unity of God. By 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger.—Critical Notes. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. | 722 N2W NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR | PROF, SAINTSBURY’S NEW VOLUME 


—- 
NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY. By 


ANDREW LANG, M.A. LL.D. St. Andrews, Hon. 
Fellow of Merton College, sometime Gifford Lecturer in 
the University of St. Andrews. 8vo. 9s. [Nezt week. 


The ANCIENT STONE IMPLE- 
MENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNAMENTS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
LL.D. Sc.D. F.RS. F.S.A., &c., Correspondant de 
l'Institut de France. Second Edition, Revised. With 
537 Illustrations. 8vo. 28s, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a 


Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1896. 8vo. 18s. 

*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 
1863-1895 can still be had, price 18s. each 
“* As a record of the political history of the previous twelve- 
month the Register remains without a rival among English 
year-books.”—Guardian, 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: 
a Reply to Father Gerard. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, D.C.L. With 8 Illustrations and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CROQUET: its History, Rules, and 


Secrets. By ARTHUR LILLIE, Champion, Grand 
National Croquet Club, 1872; Winner of the ** All Comers’ 
Championship,” Maidstone, 1896. With 4 Full- -Page 
Illustrations by Lucien Davis, 15 Illustrations in the 
Text, and 27 s. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


5 s 
A GIRL’S WANDERINGS in HUN- 
GARY. By H. ELLEN BROWNING. With Map and 
19 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. [Next week. 
** Something quite unlike a guide-book. The whole book 
is a series of anecdotes and confessions.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


An INTRODUCTORY COURSE in 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By DANIEL A. 
MURRAY, B.A. Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics, 
Cornell University. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN WARD, 
PREACHER.’ 


The WISDOM of FOOLS. By Mar- 
GARET DELAND. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

** We cannot praise too much the delicacy of workmanship 
and originality of + eer that have gone tothe making 
of these stories.” — Guard: 

“** The Wisdom of Fools’ is the general title of four short 
stories, each of which deals with some problem of life and 
conduct. The first story held me...... There are a dozen 
reasons why you should read it.”—Academy. 


NEW BOOK BY Mk. J. K. JEROME. 


SKETCHES in LAVENDER: Blue 


and Green. Short Stories. By JEROME K. JEROME. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* Altogether a very good book wherewith to be, 
time on a railway journey, and thoroughly unesthet 
is not its least recommendation. Since ‘ Stageland’ Mr. 
Jerome has given us nothing better than these —, “ 

orld, 


RAMEAU’S NEPHEW: a Transla- 


tion from Diderot’s Autographic Text. By SYLVIA 
MARGARET HILL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“It is valuable, as — an unabridged translation, and it 
is provided with notes, that will help those unacquainted 
with the literary history and the intrigues of the period to 
understand better the numerous personal and ironical allu- 
sions in which this strange bundle of philosophy, satire, 
and observation abounds.” — Times. 

By 


CROOKED PATHS: a Novel. 


FRANCIS ALLINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: a 
Story. By EDITH H. FOWLER, Author of ‘ The Young 
Pretenders.’ With 24 Illustrations by Ethel rest — 

w 


ile the 
ic, which 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON de MAR- 


BOT. Translated from the French by ARTHUR JOHN 
BUTLER. New Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 


JOAN HASTE. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 20 a by F. S. Wilson. rod tditipn, 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. ext week, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


OF ‘AN ODD CAREER,’ 





A 
FLEETING 
SHO W. 
By G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
(SECOND EDITION.) 


**Good character sketching, shrewd criticism of 
life, and a thoroughly healthy tone.”—Scotsman. 


A 
FLEETING 
SH 0 W. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


“A sound and entertaining novel, The author’s 
style is certainly good, and he has veins of delight- 
ful humour and pathos,”—Daily Mail. 


A 
FLEETING 
SHO W. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


‘*Full of the clever writing of a man who knows 
character and the world.”—Aberdeen Press, 


A 
FLEETING 
SH 0 W. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


“The interest is natural and impassioned, the 
tone is pure and stimulating, and the style is clear, 
pleasant, and unaffected.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


A 
FLEETING 
SHO W. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


‘* A well-told story. The portrait of the master 
of a college deserves a special werd of praise. The 
conception of the old scholar is very vivid.” 

" Glasgow Herald, 


FLEETING 
S HO W. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


“The literary style of this novel displays a 
blended vigour and simplicity that are extremely 
rare in modern writers.”—North British Daily Mail. 


A 
FLEETING 
SH 0 W. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


“Dr, Matheson is well drawn.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


FLEETING 
SHO W. 


By G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(SECOND EDITION.) 
“One of the best books Mr, Fitzgerald has yet 
given us.”—Lloyd’s Newspaper. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO. 


IN THE FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


—_—~——— 


THIS DAY. 
Price 1s, 6d. cloth; with gilt top, price 2s. 6d, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 





In the same Series, just published. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. By Jom 
WELLWOOD, 


The ‘BLACKWOOD’ GROUP. By 
Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


FLETCHER of SALTOUN. By 
G. W. T, OMOND. 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT. By Oliphant 
SMEATON, 


JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Keith 
LEASK. 


SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By his 
Daughter, EVE BLANTYRE SIMPSON. 
Second Edition. Tenth Thousand. 


List of the“ FAMOUS SCOTS” Series post free. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster-square, E.C., and Edinburgh; and 
of any Bookseller. 


A. D INNES & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


_——_>— 


A PRIMER of FRENCH ETY- 


MOLOGY. By B. DALY COCKING. Designed (1) as 
a Guide for Students who are able to consult larger 
works, (2) as a Note-Book for Teachers, (3) as a Hand- 
book for Examinees, — a in the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examinations. The volume contains Chapters on 
the Formation of the French Lan, , with annotated 
specimens selected from various stages of its growth. 
Royal 18mo. 1s. 6d. [Ready July 12, 


CICERO and his FRIENDS. By G. 


woe: (de l’Académie Frangaise). Translated by 
A.D. JONES. An extremely interesting and scheleriy 
account of Cicero and his Times. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


DANTE: his Times and his Work. 


By A. J. BUTLER. A Description of the Li and 
Political Conditions under which Dante worked. wo 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


BRITAIN and her RIVALS, 1713- 


1789. By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. An ft of 
the Struggle for Empire in the Bighteenth Century, with 
a Sketch of the Whig Supremacy and its Fall. With 
— Maps and Plans. Large crown 8vo. buckram, 
7s. 6d. 


The SIKHS and the SIKH WARS. 


Semel | ~s Sag ge GOUGH, V.C. G.C.B., and 
n THUR D. ES, M.A. With 13 Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. shot ie 


The SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical 


Narrative, covering the whole field of the Indian eg 
its causes and course, till -. — su — 

Lieutenont - General McLEO. NES, V Cc. Wit th 
numerous Maps and Plans. Crown oo heal 5s. 


The LAW of WAR: a Study of the 


Legal Obligations and Conditions ap ying to Belliger- 
ents or Neutrals in Time of War. $. RISLEY, 
M.A. B.C.L. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 








London: A. D, INNESj& CO. 








London, New York, and Bombay. 





Publishers, 18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C, 


31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES OF JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, extra 
crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


Vous, I., II., III., anv IV. NOW READY. 
THE 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF THE 
REV. 8. BARING-GOULD’S 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


With a Calendar for Every Day in 
the Year. 


New Edition, Revised, with Introduction 
and Additional Lives of English Martyrs, 
Cornish and Welsh Saints, and a full Index to 
the Entire Work, 


Illustrated by over 400 Engravings drawn 
from the most Ancient and Authentic Sources. 





Standard,—“ The earlier volumes of the new 
edition are now before us, and even a cursory 
examination is enough to show that the work has 
been thoroughly revised. The book is of real value, 
since it is written with scholarly care, imaginative 
vision, and a happy union of charity and courage.” 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘No student of history—to 
go no further—can dispense with such a valuable 
book of reference, There is nothing like it in our 
language.” 

Guardian.—“ Whoever reads the more important 
lives in the sixteen volumes of which this new 
edition is to consist will be introduced to a region 
of which historians for the most part tell him little, 
and yet one that throws constant light upon some 
of the obscurest points of ordinary histories,” 

Scotsman,—‘‘ Mr. Baring-Gould, Anglican priest 
though he be, fulfils the promise of his original 
edition, in so far as he does not obtrude either pre- 
judice or sectarianism into his record of these 
saints. The new edition is clearly and handsomely 
printed and adorned with numerous cuts, some of 
them from recondite sources,” 

Academy.—‘‘Mr, Baring-Gould’s general plan 
has been to give within the limits imposed by 
brevity an anecdotal and humanly interesting 
sketch of each saint,” 

British Review and National Observer.—“ The 
new edition of Mr. Baring-Gould’s familiar work 
may well be called monumental, both on account 
of its size and the variety and completeness of the 
information to be found in it,” 

Notes and Queries.— It is impossible to mention 
the various sources whence have been drawn the 
illustrations, which will render this work, to those 
to whom the subject appeals, the most acceptable, 
as it is certainly the handsomest, of existing 
editions.” 

Bookman,—“ One would have to search high and 
low and in remote corners, and often in vain, for 
the information gathered here, which comprises 
both authenticated fact and romantic legend. No 
English book on the subject can compete with it. 
It should be in every library, and whatever shelf 
holds it will be frequently visited.” 

Monitor,—“The author is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, but as far as we have been 
able to discover he has written nothing that 
Catholics could object to in this work.,,...He seems 
to have performed his task with rare discrimination 
and perfect sympathy.” 





In demy 8vo. 410 pages, cloth, price 12s, net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH BIBLE, 
And other Essays. 
FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D. 0.8.B., 


Author of ‘ Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries.’ 


Contents: —1. Notes on Medieval Monastic 
Libraries—2. The Monastic Scriptorium.—3. A 
Forgotten English Preacher.—4, The Pre-Reforma- 
tion English Bible (1).—5. The Pre-Reformation 
English Bible (2).—6. Religious Instruction in 
England during the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies.—7. A Royal Christmas in the Fifteenth 
Century.—8. The Canterbury Claustral School in 
the Fifteenth Century, —9. The Note-Books of 
William Worcester, A Fifteenth Century Anti- 
quary.—10. Hampshire Recusants, With a Com- 
plete Index. 

Times.—* Full of the learning and research which 
Dr. Gasquet has made so peculiarly his own.” 

Atheneum.—“ Whatever Dr. Gasquet writes is of 
interest, and thanks are due to him for these essays. 
aaauad Full of rare information, and are real contri- 
butions to history.” 

British Review and National Observer,—‘‘ Dr, 
Gasquet has started a very curious controversy, 
which will entertain even those whom it does not 
seriously interest, and will familiarize them in- 
cidentally with many facts of history. The re- 
mainirg essays are also rich in quaint, curious 
information,” 

Scotsman. —-‘*He has thrown much light on 
obscure passages and features of later medizval 
history in our country.” 

Notes and Queries.—" Dr. Gasquet writes clearly 
and forcibly, and when touching on controversial 
points, as he frequently has to do, he manifests a 
studied moderation and liberality.” 





In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
price 21s. net; or in 8 Parts, 2s, 6d. net. 
Parts I.-IV. ready. 


THE FLORA OF THE ALPS. 


Being a Description of all the Species of 
Flowering Plants indigenous to Switzerland ; 
and of the Alpine Species of the adjacent 
Mountain Districts of France, Italy, and 
Austria, including the Pyrenees. 


BY 
ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A. BSc. F.LS., 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
With 120 Coloured Plates, 


Times,—“ Meets a want which has long been felt 
by English travellers of a complete illustrated 
guide to all the flowers which are indigenous to 
Switzerland..,.,.The illustrations are numerous and 
accurate.” 

Standard,—“Mr, Bennett gives an adequate 
description, and one which is both clear and exact, 
of all the species of flowering plants common to 
Switzerland.” 

Spectator.—* These two volumes will form com- 
prehensive and delightful companions to every 
traveller.” 

Land and Water,—“ These very beautifully illus- 
trated volumes will be welcomed by the numberless 
people whose summer holiday is spent in Switzer- 
land or the Alpine districts.” 

Academy.—“ The whole book forms a valuable 
contribution to the intelligent enjoyment of a 
holiday in Switzerland.” 

Daily News,—“The letterpress of these two 
handsome volumes is excellent, as, indeed, we 
should have expected from so high an authority...... 
the plates are likely to be of great service to the 





Traveller,” 








THE REV. F. 0. MORRIS’S POPULAR 
WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


ISSUE OF NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, 


nt 


FOURTH EDITION, 6 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, with 
394 Plates Coloured by Hand, 4/. 10s. net; also in Thirty- 
six Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. net. Part XXVIII. now ready. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 


By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 


The text embodies all the author’s latest additions and 
corrections ; and each volume contains, in addition to the 
letterpress, from sixty to seventy plates, coloured by hand. 
The colouring of these plates has been most carefully revised 
for the present issue, and will be found superior even to the 
much-sought-after early editions of the work. In the sixth 
volume an elaborate and detailed Index will be supplied, 
thus completing this standard work on British Ornithology. 


Times.—‘‘ The protecting landowner, the village naturalist, 
the cockney ‘ oologist,’ and the schoolboy all alike owe a debt 
to the Rev, F. O. Morris’s admirable work, in six volumes, 
on British birds, with its beautiful hand-painted plates.” 





FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, with 
248 Coloured Plates, 2/. 5s. net; also in 18 Monthly 
Parts, 2s. 6d. net. Part XVII. now ready. 


A NATURAL HISTORY of the 


NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. 
F. O. MORRIS, B.A. Entirely Revised and —— up 
to Date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. M.B.0.U. 


Times.—“ These latter [illustrations] are excellent, and 
indeed are the strength of this very handsome book, which, 
in its new and more accurate form, ought to find a place in 
many a library.” 





FOURTH EDITION, 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. with 132 
Plates (1,933 Figures), all Coloured by Hand, 3. 3s. net ; 
also in 25 Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. net. Part XV. now 
ready. 


A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 


MOTHS. By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. With an 
Introduction by W. EAMONT KIRBY, M.D. 
‘Speaking of entomology, we should place Mr. Morris’s 
‘ History of British Moths’ at the head. It gives a coloured 
figure of every known British Moth, together with dates of 
appearance, localities, description, and food of caterpillar. 
It forms a handsome work for a library, and will, we should: 
hope, lead many to commence the fascinating study of 
entomology.” 





EIGHTH EDITION, super-royal 8vo. cloth, with 79 Plates 
Coloured by Hand, lis. net. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTER-. 
FLIES. By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 
Spectator.—‘‘ We are glad to see that a work of such 


genuine merit, the outcome of careful personal observation, 
is duly appreciated by students of the subject.” 





Extra crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and Two 
Illustrations, 5s. 


FRANCIS ORPEN MORRIS. A 


Memoir of the Author of ‘A History of British Birds,’ 
&c. By his Son, the Rev. M. C. F. MORRIS, B.C.L. 
M.A., Rector of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire. 


Land and Water.—‘' This very interesting memoir of the 
naturalist, whose works are perhaps better known among 
the ‘rising generation’ than those of any other authority...... 
eo a remarkably clear and distinct picture of the late 

r. F. O. Morris.” 

Times.—‘“‘ In this brief, but attractive and adequate bio- 
grapby...... Mr. M. C. F. Morris draws a very engaging 
picture of his father’s personality.” 

Notes and Queries.—‘‘ To the naturalist the memoir makes: 
most direct appeal ; but most, except the inflexible scientist, 
can read the work with interest, and even with advantage.” 

Literary World.—* From the first page to the last this 
delightful volume has held us willing captive.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS. 


In 4 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, with numerous Wood Engravings 
and 66 Coloured Plates, 6/. 6s., now 5/. 5s. net. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 


with Coloured Illustrations of their Eggs. To which is 
added the Author's Notes on their Classification and 
Geographical Distribution. By HENRY SEEBOHM, 
Author of ‘ Siberia in Europe,’ ‘ Siberia in Asia,’ &c. 


Nature.—‘‘ We unhesitatingly express our opinion that 
since the time of Macgillivray no such original book as Mr. 
Seebohm’s has been published on British ornithology; we 
think that the figures of the eggs are by far the best that 
have yet been given.” 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William-street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST 


SOME STANDARD WORKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—The TWENTIETH EDITION 
of The LIFE of LORD ROBERTS, 


V.C. (‘Forty-one Years in India’), 
is now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portraits, &c., 36s. 





BY MADAME JUNOT. 


The COURT and FAMILY of 


APOLEON. By the DUCHESS D’ABRANTES 
LAURE JUNOT). A Newand Revised Edition. 4 vols. 
crown 8vo. 36s. 


BY HERR KUHE. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By WILHELM KUHE. With Portraits and Auto- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


BY COLONEL FLETCHER. 


The HISTORY of the AMERICAN 


CIVIL WAR. By H. C. FLETCHER, Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 3 vols. 8vo. separately, 18s. each. 


BY THE LATE COLONEL CORBETT. 


An OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. 


By EDWARD CORBETT. With 8 Full-Page Coaching 
Sketches on Stone by John Sturgess. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. Thirty-seventh Edition. 
With Plans. Crown 8vo. canvas boards, ls. 4d.; or in 
cloth gilt, red edges, 2s. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


The COURT of LOUIS the FOUR- 


TEENTH. By JULIA PARDOE. With upwards of 50 
Woodcuts, and numerous Portraits on Steel. 3 vols. 
demy 8vo. 42s. 


BY THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A 


New Annotated Edition, Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. 
EDWARD A. BOND. Illustrations on Steel. In3 vols. 
demy 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


The CARMINE EDITION. Small demy 8vo. 
With 20 Illustrations on Steel, with gilt edges and 
bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


The EDINBURGH EDITION. An Edition in 
large type, with 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. red 
cloth, 6s. 

EDITED BY THE TWELFTH EARL OF DUNDONALD. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 


MAN: Thomas, Tenth Karl of Dundonald. Popular 
Rdition, with Portraits, Charts, and 9 Illustrations on 
Wood. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY M. GUIZOT. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By Sir ANDREW 
R. SCOBLE, Q.C. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. with 
4 Portraits, 6s. 


BY M. MIGNET. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By Sir 
ANDREW R. SCOBLE, Q.C. Seventh Edition. ith 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY 


YEARS’ WAR. By ANTON GINDELY. Translated 
by Professor ANDREW TEN BROOK. 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


ae 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, 
Price HALF-A-GUINEA, 


WOMEN NOVELISTS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S REIGN. 


A BOOK OF APPRECIATIONS. 


The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. Lynn LINTON. Mrs. 
GASKELL, by EpnA LYALL. Mrs. CRAIK, by 
Mrs. Park, And other Essays by CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE, ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs. MAcQuolp, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, and Mrs, MARSHALL. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


AN OLD SOLDIER’S 
MEMORIES. 


By 8. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P. D.L., 
Late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
Author of ‘ My Journey round the World,’ &c. 


“The author is able to impart a considerable degree of 
freshness to the story of his varied experiences in Burmah, 
the Crimea, and the Indian Mutiny.”—Scotsman, 





NEW EDITION, CONDENSED, REVISED, AND WITH 
MUCH NEW MATERIAL, 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 
with Portrait of Lady Hamilton, gilt top, 6s. 


LADY HAMILTON AND 
LORD NELSON. 
AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Based on Letters and other Documents in the Morrison 
ollection. 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of ‘ The Real Lord Byron,’ &c. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 
MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ 
‘ Sir Gibbie,’ &c. 

‘‘Dr. Mac Donald’s thoughtful and suggestive writing 

has long kept hold of that cultured section of the public 

which regards literary ability as the first requirement of the 

novelist.” —Globe. 


A FLAME of FIRE. By Mrs. H. R. 


HAWEIS, Author of ‘ The Art of Beauty,’ ‘ Chaucer for 

Children,’ ‘ The Bride’s Garland,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
*** A Flame of Fire’ deserves commendation for a certain 
picturesqueness and vigour of writing, for strongly conceived 
incident, and - the bold incisiveness of its descriptive 
passages.” — Glob 


BROKEN ‘THREADS. By Compton 


READE, Author of ‘Take Care Whom You ‘rust,’ 
‘Who Was Then the Gentleman,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 
“There is bright comedy all through Mr. Compton 
Reade’s story, with just so much serious interest as is 
necessary to keep the book from being frivolous or trifling.” 
scotsman, 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo cloth. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE JUNIOR. 
IT WAS a LOVER and HIS LASS. 








London : HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1rTEp, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


— fe 


WORKS BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
MEMOIR of the LIFE of LAURENCE 


OLIPHANT, and of ALICE OLIPHANT, his WIFE, 
Seventh dition. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 21s, 


POPULAR EDITION, with a New Preface. Post 8yo, 
with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, 


D.D. LL.D. Third and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. in uniform binding, 10s. 6d.; or sold 
separately, 3s. 6d. eac 


MISS MARJORIBANKS.—The 
PERPETUALCURATE,and The 
RECTOR. — SALEM CHAPEL, 
and The DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 


WHO was LOST and is FOUND. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


KATIE STEWART, and other 


tories. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VALENTINE and his BROTHER. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SONS and DAUGHTERS. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 
JOHN: a Love Story. MDlustrated 


boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and 


the UNSEEN. The OPEN DOOR—OLD LADY MARY. 
Paper covers, ls, 


RECENT BOOKS. 


INDIAN MUTINY REMINISCENCES. 


OLD MEMORIES. By General Sir 


HUGH GOUGH, G.C.B. V.C. Witn Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The ETHICS of JOHN STUART 


MILL. By CHARLES DOUGLAS, M.A. D.Sc., Lec- 
turer in Moral Philosophy, and Assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
a Study of his 





burgh, Author of ‘John Stuart Mill: 
Philosophy.’ Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


The WOODLAND LIFE. By Edward 


THOMAS. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


An ELECTRIC SHOCK, and other 


Stories. By E. GERARD (Madame de Luszouska), 
Author of ‘A Foreigner,’ &c., Joint-Author of ‘ Reata,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 981. JULY, 1897. 2s. 6d. 
CRICKET and the VICTORIAN ERA. By Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji. 


The PRESENT GOVERNMENT in TURKEY: its Crimes 
and Remedy. By Sir R. Hamilton Lang, K.C.M.G. 


THAKUR PERTAB SINGH: a Tale of an Indian Famine. 
By Sir C. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.C.S.I. 


DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. By R. D. Blackmore. 
The TRUTH about ‘‘ FISHER’S GHOST.” By Andrew Lang. 
The PRISONS of SIBERIA. II. Alexandroffsky Centrél. 
GOLF: its Present and its Future. 

An UNNOTED CORNER of SPAIN. By Hannah Lynch 
TROUTING from a CORACLE. By A. G. Bradley. 

The DESERTED INN. By Bliss Carman. 

ST. BRENDAN of CLONFERT. By Aineas J. G. Mackay. 
WHAT HAPPENED in THESSALY. By G. W. Steevens. 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 


W M. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


/ London and Edinburgh. 
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Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign: 
a Book of Appreciations. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Mrs. Lynn Linton, and others. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Booxs of criticism professing to connect by 

a generalized view some particular period of 

literary history with some prominent national 

event are rarely of much account. Whether 
they be the journey-work of the true literary 
craftsman or the thick word-joining of the 
bookseller’s hack, they must needs be in 
most cases arbitrary in conception and 
perfunctory in execution. It is only when 
the national event in question is some pro- 
found disturbance of the social structure, 
such as, for instance, the great French 
Revolution, that generalizations upon litera- 
ture can be based on a study of any move- 
ments other than movements of a purely 
literary kind. As to the accessions of kings 
and queens, these have no more to do with 
the far-off royalties of Parnassus than have 
the accessions of the Gipsy Queens of 
Yetholm. In order to show that it is only 
with regard to the reigns of the great 
kings and queens of literature that lite- 
rature can be classified, and in order to 
show the fallacy of any other classifica- 
tion, we need only point to the case of 
seventeenth century poetry. To designate 
the poetry of the Shakspearean period 

‘“‘ Elizabethan,” as is often done for the 

sake of convenience, is to bring about a 

grotesque confusion of ideas which makes 

the true student of this period smile; and 
to call it ‘“‘ Jacobean” would, perhaps, be 
more grotesque still, for although the 
shadow of the Stuarts did, no doubt, from 
the very first begin to drive the heroic temper 
of Tudor times from the nation at large, 

those among whom it survived in James I.’s 

time were the literary kings who make 

what is called the ‘‘ Jacobean period” im- 

mortal, the poets and dramatists of the 

Falcon, the Mermaid, and the Apollo 

Saloon. If, however, we were asked to 

say whether, in classifying the literature 

of the last sixty years as “ Victorian,” 
the same fallacy could be detected as that 
which declares itself in the classification 





of Shakspearean literature as Elizabethan 
or Jacobean, we should have to pause before 
venturing upon a reply. 

Did it ever occur to the reader that there 
is a certain indefinable suggestion of 
rightness in the old sexagesimal system of 
measuring time? Did it ever occur to him 
that the system which, invented by the 
Babylonians, spread nearly all over the 
world, but now only survives on the dial- 
plates of clocks and watches, is beginning 
to seem, in these scientific days of ours, 
more in harmony with the hidden workings 
of Natura Mystica than the systems that 
have superseded it? Did it ever occur to 
him that, with regard to the constitution of 
man the individual, Nature herself in the 
biological changes does really seem to make 
her calculations on this venerable system, 
and that therefore to expect to find the 
same principle at work in what Bacon calls 
“the body politic’? might not be to indulge 
in idle fancies? With regard to the last 
sixty years, for instance, is it not true that 
the parochial insularity of the national 
idea which set in after the passing of the 
Reform Act in the reign of William IV., 
but which can scarcely be said to have 
begun to move until 1837, has, after 
acting on the whole beneficially, begun 
to be pushed aside by its very opposite— 
by that far-reaching idea of racial expan- 
sion surnamed for convenience ‘‘ Imperial,” 
which for years has had voice in these 
columns, and which has now become so 
generally vociferous that care must be taken 
lest it grow into a parrot cry and a 
noisy nuisance? This, at least, will not be 
gainsaid, that one of the effects of that 
great social change of sixty years ago was 
to give education, and therefore to give 
voice, to a mass of slumbering intellectual 
force which had previously been dumb. 
Whether this intellectual force was Celtic, 
as some think, or the opposite of Celtic, as 
others have found, there can be no doubt 
that when it did find voice it had a great 
modifying effect upon every expression of 
the time. 

Another result, though an indirect one, 
of this great social change was to strengthen 
both for accent and for emphasis the 
feminine voice of the country; and for this 
reason it may be said that if there is one 
subject upon which a generalized view can 
be taken of the literature of the Victorian 
epoch, it is the subject of the female poets 
and the female novelists. With regard to 
the latter, indeed, it is remarkable how 
largely they figure in the literature of the 
last sixty years. It was, therefore, a happy 
idea for the firm of publishers who with 
their predecessors, during the whole of 
the Queen’s reign, have been associated 
largely with the novels of the period to 
bring out the volume before us. In their 
introductory note the publishers say :— 

‘* Having been concerned for many years in 
the publication of works of fiction by feminine 
writers, it has occurred to us to offer, as our 
contribution to the celebration of the ‘longest 
reign,’ a volume having for its subject leading 
women novelists of the Victorian era.” 

Accordingly they publish here among 
other essays Mrs. Oliphant’s views upon 
the sisters Bronté, Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
upon George Eliot, and Edna Lyall’s upon 
Mrs. Gaskell. A pathetic interest is imparted 





to the volume by the death of her whose 
critique on Charlotte Bronté is its leading 
feature. This admirable essay, as full of 
world-wisdom as of literary insight, contains, 
we believe, the very last lines that were ever 
written by one of the most highly endowed 
women of our time. 


If there are two kinds of literary genius— 
the genius which has the power of express- 
ing itself in quintessential forms, and the 
genius which, lacking this power, manifests 
a true vitality in an enormous power of pro- 
ducing a more diffused kind of literature of 
a high class—there can be no hesitation in 
calling Mrs. Oliphant a woman of genius. 
We are not sure, however, that she would 
not have done better to select George 
Eliot for treatment than Charlotte Bronté. 
Different as she was in many ways from 
George Eliot, and altogether below her in 
intellectual strength, there were between 
them certain strong points of kinship. For 
instance, it is in their attitude towards 
the humorous side of life that any two 
personalities show their deepest relations 
to each other. If the incongruities of life 
strike them in exactly the same way, we 
may be sure that there is between them 
some deep affinity, for men are to be classed 
together not by what they find beauti- 
ful, but by what they find laughable. 
Now the likeness between the humour of 
‘Salem Chapel’ and the humour to be found 
in George Eliot’s stories, though not so great 
as was affirmed when that novel appeared, 
was yet great enough to make the attribu- 
tion of that book to the author of ‘ Scenes 
of Clerical Life’ not ridiculous. 

But in every way Mrs. Oliphant was 
the opposite of the two fiery spirits of 
whom she gives an account in this essay. 
As to Emily Bronté, it would have been 
wonderful indeed had a writer so passion- 
less as Mrs. Oliphant been able to under- 
stand, or even to read with patience, such a 
story as ‘Wuthering Heights.’ Yet, on the 
whole, Mrs. Oliphant’s remarks upon Char- 
lotte Bronté are full not only of good sense, 
but of true insight. Speaking, however, of 
the attack upon ‘Jane Eyre’ in the Quar- 
terly, she says :— 


‘*When Mrs. Gaskell made her disastrous 
statements about Branwell Bronté and other 
associates of Charlotte’s youth, it was with the 
hope of proving that the speech and manners of 
the men to whom she had been accustomed were 
of a nature to justify her in any such mis- 
apprehension of the usual manners of gentle- 
men. It was on the contrary, as I think, only 
the bold unfettered imagination of a woman 
quite ignorant on all such subjects which could 
have suggested this special error. The mind of 
such a woman, casting about for something to 
make her wicked but delightful hero do by 
way of demonstrating his wickedness, yet pre- 
serving the fascination which she meant him to 
retain, probably hit upon this as the very 
wickedest thing she could think of, yet still 
attractive : for is there not a thrill of curiosity 
in searching out what such a strange being 
might think or say, which is of itself a strong 
sensation? Miss Bronté was, I think, the first 
to give utterance to that curiosity of the woman 
in respect to the man, and fascination of interest 
in him—not the ideal man, not Sir Kenneth, 
too reverent for anything but silent worship— 
which has since risen to such heights of specu- 
lation, and imprints now a tone upon modern 
fiction at which probably she would have been 
horrified. ’ 
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Like so much of the criticism of imagina- 
tive work, these remarks are too subtle to 
be true. 

It is singular that so experienced and 
accomplished a worker in the novelist’s craft 
should not have been able to see that 
Rochester’s revelations to Jane Eyre are 
simply the result of Charlotte Bronti’s 
extraordinary inability to construct and 
develope a plot. In order to complete her 
portrait of Rochester as she conceived him 
—a free-living man of the world conquered 
and curbed by the charms of Jane Eyre— 
Charlotte Bronté found it necessary to put 
on record certain passages in his past life. 
These passages, once imagined with an 
intensity of vision beyond the scope of any 
novelist of her time except her sister 
Emily, became so real to her that she could 
not stay to inquire what was the best 
method of recording them. Of plot as a 
mechanism she never had more conception 
than Emily showed when, in order to depict 
the nature of the marvellous families she 
had conceived, she put into the mouth of 
a simple housekeeper elaborate analytical 
descriptions of rare characters. Many a 
novelist of fifty-thousand-copy power, of 
whose work no cultivated person could, to 
save his life, read three consecutive pages, 
would have found some means more or less 
mechanical of recording Rochester’s ante- 
cedents without being driven to make the 
hero chat easily of his own peccadilloes 
to the pure- minded girl he intended to 
make his wife. Of course, to develope a 
plot-novel by the autobiographical method 
of fiction far greater mechanical powers 
are demanded than to develope a story 
by the historic method. But even when 
the two Brontés adopted the historic 
method they fell down powerless before the 
most ordinary laws of construction, as we 
see in ‘Shirley.’ Almost any tenth-rate 
story-teller would have been able to make 
the reader acquainted with what Louis 
Moore did and said when fighting with 
his passion for Shirley without being driven 
to the clumsy device of a schoolroom diary. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s essay on George 
Eliot, written in her usual incisive style, 
is a subtle, and, on the whole, just estimate 
of another great imaginative writer who 
would have gained enormously had Nature 
endowed her with certain mechanical gifts 
which many of the most inferior writers have 
in profusion. Some of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
strictures, however — strictures in which 
George Eliot’s powers as a dramatist are 
challenged—for instance, the depreciating 
remarks upon the delineation of Mr. Bul- 
strode in ‘Middlemarch’—seem to us to 
need revision. Surely it is in the delinea- 
tion of this very character that George Eliot 
enters most successfully into competition with 
those few masters of tragedy who have ven- 
turei to use passive murder as the tragic 
mischief. It is very doubtful whether Brown- 
ing’s painting of Martin Relph—perhaps 
his masterpiece—is more successful in this 
line than George Eliot’s Bulstrode. Again, 
of Tessa in ‘ Romola’ Mrs. Linton says :— 

‘*Hetty is in some way repeated in that 
idiotic Tessa, who is neither English nor Italian, 
nor, indeed, anything quite human in her 
molluscous silliness.” 

These strictures—as narrow as they are 
trenchant, reminding one of Charlotte 





Bronté’s onslaught upon Eve in ‘Shirley’ 
and upon Cleopatra in ‘ Villette’—afford 
another example of the anger with which 
women of great energy and great force of 
character view such sisters of theirs as suc- 
cumb to ‘‘the dominant partner” without 
the proper and seemly struggle. Madame 
Viardot Garcia’s saying, “First I am a 
woman......then I am an artist,’ should 
surely be the motto of every lady-critic. 
For there is an infirmity of the feminine 
temperament which will always keep 
women from taking a very high rank 
among critics. Although less generous 
than men are towards their own sex, they 
are very much more clannish, and they 
deeply resent any weak side of their sex 
being brought too much in evidence. Tessa 
is, we venture to affirm, an admirable study 
of a flabby Italian girl. D. G. Rossetti— 
who in his early youth knew a good deal 
of Italian women in London, and later on 
a good deal of English women—considered 
the portrait of Tessa to be a masterpiece 
in the work of a writer with whose stories, on 
the whole, he was not greatly in sympathy. 

Perhaps Mrs. Lynn Linton is at times a 
little too severe upon the narrowness of 
George Eliot’s range in that instinctive 
apprehension of the structure of social life 
in its various phases which is so unimportant 
to the poet, but so essential to the novelist. 
We are not of those who think that there 
was the smallest improbability in a girl 
like Maggie Tulliver falling in love with a 
man like Stephen Guest, although we very 
greatly dislike George Eliot’s rendering of 
the situation. Such things occur so fre- 
quently that the idea current among men 
about town, if not among men of the world, 
that it is the worst side of the masculine 
nature that most attracts women, though 
not really true, is not without a superficial 
plausibility. But if, as has been said, there 
are few women who can distinguish between 
a gentleman and a gentleman’s opposite, 
may not the same with equal truth be 
said in regard to the masculine insight 
into female characteristics ? 

George Eliot very wisely kills Maggie 
Tulliver, but it would be interesting to 
speculate as to what she would have done 
with her heroine had she painted her passing 
through the agonies of disillusionment. 
How long would it have taken Maggie to 
discover how paltry and commonplace was 
the goose that she had taken for a swan? 
Would she have produced such a grotesque 
farce as Ibsen gives us in ‘A Doll’s House,’ 
where there is a somewhat similar situation 
fully developed on the drollest of Ibsen 
lines? In this truly bewildering perform- 
ance a young and beautiful girl—not of the 
bourgeois Puritan class known all over the 
world as British, but of the free-and-easy 
bohemian class to be found in every 
European capital—falls in love with a speci- 
men of that peculiarly offensive variety of 
the philistine species which we had always 
been assured was indigenous to British soil— 
a man who cannot under any circumstances 
do anything like a gentleman or a bon 
gargon. Of course, in real life the dis- 
illusionment in the mind of such a girl 
would have set in before the passing of the 
honeymoon—before the passing of three days 
of it. At the expiration of a year her 
loathing of him would have passed into 


monomania; but it takes Ibsen’s inscrutable 
Nora eight years to discover the nature of 
her goose, and then, when the goose orders 
her to keep out of contact with her children 
lest she should taint them, she does not (as 
one would have thought any pure and 
virtuous woman would do) turn upon him 
and tell him that she would rather see them 
dead at her feet than leave them for him to 
contaminate. On the contrary, she meekly 
bows, puts on her shawls, and leaves her 
beloved children to be educated and moulded 
into creatures as detestable as their father 
himself. 

But although George Eliot did not, as we 
think, depart from nature in making Maggie 
Tulliver fall in love with a man like Stephen 
Guest, she did, we fear, show that she 
herself considered Guest to be a gentleman. 
It has on more than one occasion been 
remarked in these columns that novelists 


for the most part can give vital pictures of . 


only those forms of society with which they 
were familiar during the plastic period of 
their own lives. But even this generaliza- 
tion has to be modified by another of a less 
obvious kind. Powerful as is the effect of 
an imaginative writer’s personal surround- 
ing during youth, his own individual 
temperament is more powerful still. Only 
a very few people can receive with any 
vividness the impressions of more than 
one of the various aspects of social 
life, and it is only writers of the rarest 
genius who are able to reproduce more than 
one of these aspects with any vitality. It 
would almost seem that there are people 
endowed by nature to take a special in- 
terest in soldiers, and, if they are of a 
literary turn, to paint them well ; others to 
take a special interest in sailors and to paint 
them well; others to take a special interest 
in dukes and to paint them well; others 
to take a special interest in parsons and to 
paint them well; others to take a special 
interest in greengrocers and to paint them 
well; others to take a special interest in 
street arabs and to paint them well. When 
Isaac D’Israeli expressed his unbelief in his 
son’s power to paint a young duke because 
he had never seen one, he was unaware, it 
would seem, of this great law governing 
the soul of man as a story-teller. That 
Benjamin Disraeli was in some inscrutable 
way organized by nature to take a special 
interest in young aristocracy, especially in 
young dukes, is made manifest by the fact 
that he was able as a boy to paint as good 
an aristocrat after having seen a duke or 
two at the opera as he afterwards did when 
he had created a little army of peers. The 
same remarks apply to Thackeray and to 
Charlotte Bronté in regard to the different 
worlds which each of them loved to paint. 
It would have been hard to find a more 
sympathetic critic of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels 
than Edna Lyall. ‘For humour and for 
pathos we have nothing,” she says, ‘like 
‘Cranford’ in all the Victorian literature.” 
Undoubtedly this is very strong language, 
and if too strong it only shows that Edna 
Lyall has an insight only too thorough into 
those less obvious beauties of the novelist’s 
art which in these days do not win much 
applause. And we must thank her for such 


a passage as the following :— 
‘*In the whole book there is not a character 





that we cannot vividly realise : the Honourable 
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(but sleepy) Mrs. Jamieson ; brisk, cheerful 
Lady Glenmire, who married the sensible 
country doctor and sacrificed her title to become 
plain Mrs. Hoggins; Miss Pole, who always 
with withering scorn called ghosts ‘indigestion,’ 
until the night they heard of the headless lady 
who had been seen wringing her hands in 
Darkness Lane, when, to avoid ‘ the woebegone 
trunk,’ she, with tremulous dignity, offered the 
sedan chairman an extra shilling to go round 
another way ; Capt. Brown, with his devotion 
to the writings of Mr. Boz and his feud with 
Miss Jenkins as to the superior merits of Dr. 
Johnson; and Peter, the long-lost brother, 
who from first to last remains an inveterate 
practical joker. One and all, they become our 
life-long friends, while the book stands alone as 
a perfect picture of English country town society 
fifty years ago.” 

To this list she might well have added Mr. 
Mulliner, a flunkey such as Thackeray him- 
self might well have been proud to paint. 

Edna Lyall’s appreciation of that almost 

faultless book ‘My Lady Ludlow’ shows 
the same delicate insight. ‘ With all her 
peculiarities,” says the critic, 
“*my Lady Ludlow was the most courteous of 
women—a lady in the true sense of the word— 
and when people smiled at a shy and untaught 
visitor who spread out her handkerchief on the 
front of her dress as the footman handed her 
coffee, my Lady Ludlow with infinite tact and 
grace promptly spread her handkerchief exactly 
in the same fashion which the tradesman’s wife 
had adopted.” 

Edna Lyall, speaking of ‘The Crooked 
Branch,’ says: ‘‘ The scene at the assizes 
has almost unrivalled power.’ The fact is 
that this scene is almost too powerful and 
too painful for the novelist’s art. Mrs. 
Gaskell, for once as merciless as Balzac 
or Hugo, forgot that prose art brings 
the spectator and the tragic scene so close 
together that it must leave to the poet the 
task of rendering the most intensely painful 
scenes. The artistic medium in which the 
poet works lends a remoteness to his picture 
which makes its painfulness tolerable. 

It is in such sweetly drawn portraits as 
‘My French Master’ and in Cynthia, the 
daughter of Mr. Gibson’s second wife, and 
her relations to Molly, that Mrs. Gaskell 
shows how exquisite is her art. When 
George Sand said to the late Lord Houghton 
that ‘Wives and Daughters’ would rivet 
the attention of the most blasé man of the 
world, she spoke the simple truth. 

We have no space to do more than refer 
to Miss Adeline Sergeant’s views upon Mrs. 
Crowe, Mrs. Arthur Clive, and Mrs. Wood ; 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s views upon Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, Mrs. Stretton, and 
Anne Manning; Mrs. Parr’s views upon 
Dinah Mulock ; Mrs. Macquoid’s views upon 
Julia Kavanagh and Amelia B. Edwards; 
Mrs. Alexander’s views upon Mrs. Norton; 
and Mrs. Marshall’s views upon A. L. O. E. 
and Mrs. Ewing. 

On the whole, this volume—good in plan 
and good in execution—we must pronounce 
to be a book that is likely to win a perma- 
nent place among the departmental histories 
of nineteenth century literature. 








British Central Africa. By Sir Harry H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. (Methuen & Co.) 

Sir Harry Jonnston’s book is one both of 

great interest and of great value. At a 

moment when there is much doubt as to the 

ultimate success of the new African colonies 





of the Great Powers, the history of the one 
which is undoubtedly succeeding is worth 
our study; and at a moment when it is 
admitted that there is some retrogression as 
regards the treatment of the native races, 
an account of the methods of a Pro-Consul 
who is recognized as an enlightened friend 
of the natives is a story which must be read. 

The volume is complete and thorough, 
including an account of the dark races by 
which Nyassaland has been inhabited up to 
the advent of the whites, a history of the 
plantation, a view of the government, and 
the necessary data for forming our hopes as 
to the future. Chapters on the vocabularies, 
on the diseases, on the zoology and the 
botany of the country follow; and in- 
cidentally the book contains the latest 
wisdom on the treatment of natives, and 
a great deal of sound philosophy with 
regard to missionary effort. Points that 
are worthy of notice are, among others, 
the frequent friendly references here made 
to the Portuguese. There has been a marked 
tendency in this country to criticize the 
African proceedings of our ancient ally, 
and it is pleasant to find a man so well 
informed and so impartial as Sir Harry 
Johnston able to write of the Portuguese in 
the manner in which he does. The Chambers 
of Commerce of the United Kingdom, the 
religious bodies, and the House of Commons 
united to turn Portugal out of the Congo 
Basin for the benefit of the new Congo 
State. But had they been as well informed 
as we are now, and could they have looked 
into the future of the Congo State itself, it 
is probable that they would have directed 
their efforts towards keeping Portuguese 
dominion in countries in which in a rudi- 
mentary form it already existed, but with 
treaties which might easily have been 
obtained, and which would have safe- 
guarded the interests of trade, of the 
natives, and of missionary effort. 

The author does not, as might be ex- 
pected of him, attempt to conceal the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place in Blantyre 
before British administration succeeded the 
government of the Scotch mission. The 
floggings to death which excited the House 
of Commons and caused a formal inquiry 
were the act of some lay members of the 
missions, who were, in fact, adventurers of 
a rough type, and who ultimately came to 
a bad end. The position he had to face 
was difficult at first. As he explains, the 
settlers knew that he was entrusted with 
the task of inquiry into their claims, of 
which some were not likely to be sustained, 
while others were certain to be.cut down. 
One missionary society had acquired in the 
Shire Highlands strong influence over the 
natives. But, as he points out, though 
able men, the missionaries had not been 
appointed by the Government to administer 
the country, and it was impossible to allow 
them to take the law into their own hands. 
He found himself in consequence at issue 
with these powerful men, who, as he says, 
by local opposition and by misrepresenta- 
tion in the press, made his life a burden to 
him. But he is naturally proud of the fact 
that these conflicts are by this time things 
of the past. 

His account must have been written 
before recent debates in Parliament upon 
the fugitive slave question as it affects 





African protectorates, and it is, therefore, 
the more interesting to quote his inde- 
pendent position with regard to slavery. 
He tells us that his administration never 
recognized the status of slavery, but that 
where slavery existed without being forced 
on notice—for example, through unkindness 
to the slaves—no actual interference with 
the practice, apart from the status, took 
place. If, however, a slave ran away into 
settled portions of the protectorate, refusal 
to surrender was invariable, except in the 
case of wives or concubines, where there 
was proof of the absence of unkind treat- 
ment and security against punishment. 
Where new territories were brought under 
immediate administration the slaves were 
informed that they were free, but in practice 
it rarely happened that the slaves of a chief 
who were well treated chose to quit their 
masters. 

The drawback to British Central Africa 
is very frankly stated. It is the black water 
fever, which, unlike ordinary malarial fevers, 
is extremely dangerous to life, and becomes 
increasingly dangerous with each attack, so 
that few men survive a third. The climate 
of the highlands is beautiful, but the parts 
which possess the finest climate, in the 
usual sense of the word, are not exempt 
from this frightful pestilence. The country, 
therefore, according to Sir Harry John- 
ston, will never be a white man’s country 
in the sense in which he thinks that all 
Africa south of the Zambesi, and all Africa 
north of the Sahara, will be. He concludes 
that between the Zambesi and the Blue 
Nile, Africa must be governed in the first 
instance in the interest of the black man, 
and that the black man will always be pre- 
dominant in numbers. The white man may 
possibly make of tropical Africa an India ; 
he can never hope to make it an Australia. 
He cannot permanently colonize, and he 
has to learn to live side by side with the 
black man in developing its resources, while 
the black men must be largely made use of 
as officials, as they are in the colonies of 
the West Coast. The administration, how- 
ever, has had difficulties with the planters, 
some of whom have contended that the 
natives should not be allowed to plant 
coffee and to come into competition with 
them. Our author says that the European 
in tropical Africa expects the black millions 
to toil unremittingly for his benefit, and 
that he does not wish to tolerate either 
competition or free will on the part of the 
black men whether they will work or not. 
Against this view Sir Harry Johnston 
argues, as against it also he has acted. 
He holds that the British administrator in 
tropical Africa is paid to see fair play ; and 
he then goes on to discuss the missionary 
attitude and missionary enterprise, with 
great fairness, in passages of remarkable 
interest. 

In these pages he writes as an admirer 
of missionary enterprise, but as a detester 
of cant of a class which he thinks is dying 
out among missionaries, but is not extinct. 
He complains that, in order to raise money, 
some missionary societies still “‘ humbug the 
people,” and his chapter entitled ‘ Mis- 
sionaries” ought to be read by those who 
are specially interested in articles which 
have appeared on this subject in the course 
of controversy in various periodicals. There 
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was one such controversy in the WVineteenth 
Century, and another in the Fortnightly 
Review, some nine or ten years ago. Sir 
Harry Johnston is a pleasant writer, and 
can sometimes rise into poetry. His account 
—perhaps drawn from actual observation, 
and perhaps in part imagined—of the re- 
ception of the tired traveller in a missionary 
home is really beautiful. 

He has also obviously taken great pains 
with the scientific portions of his book, and 
his publishers are to be congratulated on 
the manner in which they have helped him 
by their production of the illustrations. He 
will offend some by the vigour of his asser- 
tions of the descent of man from the ape, to 
which he is continually recurring, adducing 
scientific illustrations drawn from observa- 
tion of various African tribes. In the last 
page of the chapter upon the natives he 
goes further than to bring us down from 
apes, for he points out the chances of the 
retrogression of the negro to the brute. 
He believes that in some parts of Africa 
there has been a return of man towards 
the ape; and he deems it possible that, 
had Africa been cut off, first from the 
immigration of the Arab, and then from 
the immigration of the European, the 
purely negroid races might have reverted 
to a type no longer human, just as the 
great apes of the forests of Western 
Africa, into which they are recent immi- 
grants, have, in his belief, become de- 
graded types which have known better 
days of larger brain, of smaller tusks, and 
of stouter legs. He believes, however, that 
the black man is not too far gone for 
recovery, and for an upward turn upon the 
evolutionary path which may bring him 
upon a level at some future day with the 
white and with the yellow man. 








Peter the Great. By K. Waliszewski. 
Translated from the French by Lady Mary 
Loyd. 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 


Peruars there was hardly need of a new 
life of Peter the Great after the elaborate 
work of the late Mr. Eugene Schuyler. But 
the success which M. Waliszewski attained 
by his books on the Empress Catherine was 
so considerable that it was only in the nature 
of things that he should try his hand upon 
the Russian national hero. As a Pole—and 
a score of passages in this book proclaim him 
to be one—he might be presupposed a severe 
critic. Still, on the whole he preserves a 
philosophic impartiality, and gives a certain 
amount of praise to Peter. In this book, 
as in his preceding ones, M. Waliszewski 
shows the same fondness for anecdotal bio- 
graphy. Occasionally he rejects a story, 
but more often adopts it.. Perhaps in the 
ease of a man who exhibited such startling 
characteristics, and had so aroused the 
curiosity of the world, a more than ordinary 
caution ought to be adopted. We look, for 
instance, upon some of the wonderful stories 
of the Margravine of Baireuth as absolutely 
inadmissible, except when they are cor- 
roborated by other evidence. Even M. 
Waliszewski, who is willing to admit a 
great deal, is occasionally staggered by the 
anecdotes of this malicious and gossiping 
woman. For the rest, M. Waliszewski is a 
complete master of his subject; he is 
familiar with all the Western and Eastern 








literature which has been written upon it. 
At the close of our article we shall call 
attention to a few passages in which he 
seems to write in error; we shall now 
attempt to find some intelligible basis upon 
which the many-sided and apparently con- 
tradictory character of Peter may be ex- 
plained. 

In the first place, we must not allow 
ourselves to forget, because the man 
in many of his ideas is so Western, and 
frequently so desperately modern, if we may 
use the expression, that his education and 
early surroundings were Asiatic. Russia 
had received the Mongolian virus in the 
thirteenth century, and although she had 
shaken off the barbarian yoke in the 
fifteenth, the character of the people had 
received a certain Oriental leaven. As 
Orientals the early travellers regarded them, 
and although many of the tendencies of 
Boris Godunov were liberal, and Alexis had 
become a moderate reformer, Peter was 
born into an Asiatic Court. He was familiar 
from his boyhood with scenes of cruelty and 
bloodshed, and this will help us to under- 
stand his apparent recklessness of human 
life and apathy to human suffering. As a 
Turkish Sultan he would have been com- 
pletely en régle and would have gained 
the admiration of all devotees of a strong 
government. M. Waliszewski gives a 
terrible picture of the execution of the 
Streltsi. The massacres are certainly a great 
stain upon the character of Peter; but as 
he lived in daily fear of his life, against 
which plots were continually being dis- 
covered, he would, as might be expected, 
strike with an iron hand. He seems to 
have found in the intelligent foreigners who 
surrounded him plenty who were ready to 
assist him in his cruelties. When the first 
outbreak of the Streltsi took place during 
Peter’s absence in the west of Europe, 
Gordon began the bloody drama with quite 
as much zest even before his Imperial 
master had reached home. The account of 
the death of Alexis (of whose character M. 
Waliszewski appears to us to write too 
favourably) is absolutely appalling. But the 
crime had been common enough in the 
annals of Turkey. It was brutal, and only 
shone with a light especially lurid in con- 
trast to the labours at Saardam, the collec- 
tion of pictures, and the army of Western 
savants imported into the country. It was 
the complete Oriental notion that to the 
absolute master belong the lives and goods 
of all his subjects, even including those of 
his children. 

Again, how surprising to all Western 
ideas is the marriage and raising to the 
throne of such a woman as Catherine, who 
was nothing more than a rude peasant! 
But to the Oriental mind the autocrat can 
make and unmake. He is alone the fountain 
of honour and dishonour. His favour clears 
all defects of blood, just as we find Sultans 
of Turkey committing the command of a 
fleet to a favourite barber or other Court 
menial who had gratified some passing whim. 
Catherine after all was probably better than 
Theodora, whom Justinian had raised to the 
throne, and Constantine the Great when he 
put his son to death had not received from 
him so much provocation as Alexis had 
given Peter. Of course, these crimes cannot 
in any way be justified ; we are only attempt- 


ing to explain how it was possible that they 
should have been committed. 

M. Waliszewski does not forget to parade 
before us the buffooneries and low jests of 
Peter, his fondness for dwarfs and practical 
jokes and ridiculous processions. We are 
inclined to look upon these pranks ag 
proceeding from a side of his character 
bordering on insanity. As in the case 
of many men of genius, there was disease 
in that ever-vigorous and restless brain, 
Sallies in the same manner as these 
are often told of men of considerable 
mental calibre. Lincoln was occasionally a 
buffoon, and his stories were sometimes 
hardly fitted for the ears of educated men; 
and many pieces of coarse humour are 
assigned with more or less probability to 
Cromwell by his biographers. It is in these 
ways that the intense melancholy of genius 
relieves its tension. There were German 
princes who kept dwarfs in the eighteenth 
century who could not plead as an excuse 
the aberrations of genius, as Peter might 
have done. Perhaps, as some have sug- 
gested, he organized these ridiculous 
festivities and grotesque processions partly 
in derision of the ‘‘old gentility stage- 
play,’’ to use Clough’s expression, which 
he had seen around him in _ the 
splendid European Courts which he had 
visited. He must have realized the bar- 
barism of his own, and as we often 
see a “new” man attempt to ridicule the 
social minutize of fashionable life which he 
cannot assimilate, so Peter tried to put a 
ridiculous interpretation upon the elaborate 
Court etiquette which made him feel so 
keenly the defects of his poor, semi- 
barbarous Russia. There was also in part 
the natural contempt of a broad-minded 
man for mere millinery and parade. 

These, however, are only surmises in 
our attempt to construct some theory to ex- 
plain the character of this man of genius. 
For that he was a man of genius no one, we 
take it, will be found to deny. We are 
not always satisfied with M. Waliszewski’s 
explanations; not from a regard for 
the dignity of things Russian, but as 
being incompatible with a psychological 
study of our hero. He acknowledges 
that Peter was decidedly kind to children 
and fond of Catherine, to whom, when 
absent, he is always dispatching affectionate 
letters, accompanied with presents. ‘It 
was genuine love,” our author says, 
although he adds “of a coarse fibre.” 
Moreover, Peter was fond of animals, and 
liked by his personal attendants. It is difficult 
to understand the theory of M. Waliszewski 
that the same man could at one time of his 
life have been deficient in courage, whereas 
at Poltava and in other engagements he 
displayed the most reckless intrepidity. 
His hat, shot through at Poltava, is still 
preserved at St. Petersburg. There are also 
many stories of his courage at sea. The 
theory of M. Waliszewski is that he 
educated himself into bravery; but this 
view does not recommend itself to us. 

In conclusion, we will call attention to a 
few passages in these two volumes of 
interesting anecdotes which we are inclined 
to challenge on the score of accuracy. 
‘‘ Egra”’ (i. 7) should be either the German 
Eger or the Chekh Cheb. It was not the 
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(i, 16) which drove the Scotch adventurers 
to seek their fortunes in Russia among 
other countries. It was rather poverty and 
the prevalent opinion of the times that the 
military profession was the only calling 
worthy of a gentleman. ‘‘Menesius”’ 
i, 33) is, of course, the Scotch Menzies, 
which should have been added. The view 
that Sophia, the sister of Peter, wrote any 
lays (i. 44) has long been discredited ; 
atalia, a younger sister, seems to have 
written some. M. Waliszewski takes the 
Polish view that all the real Russian ter- 
ritories were annexed by Poland, but he says 
nothing about Novgorod, which was never 
Polish, and he leaves out of sight altogether 
the teudency to unite which must have 
naturally existed in these various princi- 
palities, speaking the same language and 
having the same form of faith. It is curious 
that when speaking of Azov (i. 67) he says 
nothing of the offer of the Cossacks to hold 
it for the Tsar Alexis. Again, it is hard to 
believe that Peter (i. 98) should have felt, 
according to M. Waliszewski, so timid in 
the presence of the Emperor Leopold, who 
was one of the greatest poltroons of the 
Imperial house. ‘‘1619” (i. 95) should, of 
course, be 1719. Peter (i. 130) must have 
spoken Dutch pretty fluently, for that was 
the language in which he conversed with 
William III., and we know that he had 
many conversations with that monarch at 
considerable length. M. Waliszewski on 
two or three occasions (i. 206) quotes 
Bruce’s memoirs, of which, however, he 
does once say that they are regarded with 
suspicion. Oustrialov, however, doubted 
whether the writer of them had really been 
in Russia! It may be true (i. 224) that 
Lomonosov entirely neglected the Russian 
bilint; but in doing so he was only in 
harmony with his age. The study 
of popular poetry throughout Europe 
only begins with Percy’s ‘Reliques’ 
in England. ‘ Zazykof” (i. 230) is, of 
course, a misprint for Jazykof. The 
letters (i. 241) of the divorced Empress 
Eudoxia to Glebov only show that she was 
an adept in this kind of writing, for those 
addressed to Peter, as published in the ‘ Pisma 
Russkikh Gosudarei’ (Moscow, 1862), are in 
justthesamestyle. Dorpat, now Juriev(i.265), 
is invariably called Derpt in these volumes. 
“Shmielnicki” (ii. 29) may be reason- 
ably set down as a misprint for Chmielnicki 
(ii. 33). Our author says nothing about the 
subsequent fate of Voinarovski, who was 
found living near Lake Baikal, in Siberia, by 
the German savant Miiller, in the middle of 
last century. It is surprising to find a man 
generally so accurate as M. Waliszewski 
falling into the long-exploded error (ii. 62) 
that the title Tsar is of Asiatic origin. 
He thus writes: ‘The word, which 
was originally used to describe the 
Tatar princes of Kazan, corresponds to 
the Persian sar, the English sir, and the 
French sire”?! This is, indeed, an astound- 
ing statement. It is certainly Cesar and 
nothing else, as Miklosich and all the lead- 
ing Slavists have acknowledged. The title 
was first assumed by Ivan III. on his 
marriage with Zoe Paleologa; but it was 
not permanently attached to the Russian 
sovereigns till the reign of Ivan IV. There 
was an elaborate article on the subject a 
few years ago in the Russische Revue. But 





M. Waliszewski places the assumption of it 


in 1741, and then follows a sentence 
which, from its ingenious statement of the 
Polish point of view, could never have been 
written by any one but a Pole :— , 

‘“*Thus the Russia of all the Russias, includ- 
ing the provinces which the Polish hegemony had 
carried over, five centuries before, to European 
civilization, made a final and definite entrance 
into history”! (The italics are ours.) 

When we read the remarks of M. 
Waliszewski on the miserable appearance 
which the French peasants presented to 
Peter when he travelled in that country 
(ii. 81), we are reminded of the well-known 
letters of Von Visin in the reign of Catherine. 
When M. Waliszewski says (ii. 92) that 
Peter when at Rheims “looked at nothing 
but the famous ‘shaking pillar’” in the 
church of St. Nicaise, he does not seem to 
know that the Tsar was the first person who 
found that the ‘Texte du Sacre’ preserved 
there (used at the coronation of the French 
kings) was in a Slavonic language. Koti- 
shikhin (ii. 106) did not write memoirs, but 
drew up an account of his native country 
for the Swedish Government. We think 
that M. Waliszewski is in error in stating 
that there are only twelve copies of Korb’s 
book in existence. We have ourselves seen 
two, and a third, a little while ago, was to 
be found mentioned in one of Mr. Quaritch’s 
catalogues. 

We could call attention to a few more 
errors, but perhaps these, most of which 
are trifling, will suffice. The book of M. 
Waliszewski will, no doubt, find many 
readers, and their estimation of Peter will 
not, perhaps, be improved by it. But after 
all we must judge a great man by the broad 
outlines of his character, and not contem- 
plate too much the petty and vulgar details 
of every-day life, which can make a giant 
appear little. 








Books and their Makers during the Middle 
Ages: a Study of the Conditions of the Pro- 
duction and Distribution of Literature from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Close of 
the Seventeenth Century. By George Haven 
Putnam. 2 vols. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mr. Purnam’s book is prefaced by a rather 

pathetic dedication :— 

‘“‘To the Memory of my Wife, who served me 
for years both as eyesight and as writing arm, 
and by whose hand the following pages were in 
large part transcribed.” 

The dedication seems to show that Mr. 

Putnam’s literary work is carried on under 

serious physical difficulties which offer an 

explanation of some of its more glaring 
defects, and demand from the reviewer every 
courtesy save that of concealing its short- 
comings; but it is unfortunately obvious that 
from beginning to end Mr. Putnam’s work is 
a compilation, the value of which is seriously 
diminished by the absence of any knowledge 
at first hand by which to add to his glean- 
ings from his English, French, and German 
authorities, to check their statements, or to 
discriminate their values. It is also plain 
that Mr. Putnam’s knowledge of Latin is 
extremely deficient, while throughout his 
pages there appear extraordinary slips, 
especially in dates, glaring discrepancies 
of statement, and a general absence of 
revision. If, as Mr. Putnam’s dedication 
leads us to suppose, his eyesight is seriously 





affected, many of these faults are explained, 
but it is to be regretted that he should have 
embarked on a task so much too great for 
his strength. 

However reluctantly advanced, the 
charges we have made against the book 
are 80 serious that they must be fully proved. 
As specimens of Mr. Putnam’s Latinity may 
be quoted the following translations, all from 
his first volume: p. 18, ‘Nemo cogitur ut 
credat invitus,’’ ‘‘no one can think or can 
believe against his will”; in the inscrip- 
tion, 

Sancte Columba, tibi Scotto tuus incola Dungal 
Traciidit hunc librum, quo fratrum corda beentur, 
Qui legis ergo, Deus pretium sit muneris, ora, 
the last line is rendered ‘“‘Do thou who 
readest it pray that God may be the reward 
of thy[!] labour”; and the extract from 
the Oxford colophon, 

Celatos, Veneti, nobis transmittere libros 

Cedite, nos aliis vendimus, O Veneti, 
is translated, ‘‘If you Venetians will send 
over to us the books which have been hidden 
(i.¢., difficult or rare books, or possibly 
books unearthed from far-off Eastern 
regions) we will find sale for the same,’’ 
where the elaborate parenthesis to which 
the translator is driven to explain Celatos 
should have suggested a reference tosomeone 
possessed of the knowledge that Cedite means 
“cease” and Celatos (celatos) ‘ printed.” 
The reversal of the sense of the quotation 
on p. 424 is equally complete, and minor 
errors abound. But even a sentence of 
ordinary fifteenth century English can puzzle 
Mr. Putnam; for Caxton’s well-known ad- 
vertisement of his ‘‘ pye”’ is spoken of as 
‘“‘ the advertisement or announcement of his 
business,” and its opening words, “if it 
plese any man spirituel or temporel [%.¢., 
priest or layman] to bye ony pyes,” are 
interpreted, ‘“‘he professes himself ready 
to satisfy any man, whether spiritually or 
temporally inclined”! 

Of discrepancies and mistakes we will 
take our examples chiefly from vol. ii. 
On p. 125 Caxton is said (rightly) to have 
died in 1491; on p. 101 in 1492. Onp.5 
Fichet and Heynlin are spoken of, correctly, 
as ‘‘ two savants of the Sorbonne’’; on p. 111 
they are called ‘“‘the German printers.” It 
is repeatedly stated that the first book 
printed in Paris appeared in 1469 (an 
error for 1470), but on p. 373 of vol. i. we 
find it remarked, ‘‘ In 1453 [sie] Fust made 
a journey to Paris in order to find sale 
there for his big Bible: this was four years 
before the first Paris printing-press began 
its work.’’ On p. 8 (vol. ii.) the reader is 
informed that ‘‘in 1495 Anthony Vérard 
established a printing office,” Vérard being 
a publisher, not a printer, who had in 1495 
been in business for ten years. On p. 396 
(vol. i.) Ratdolt’s ‘Euclid’ is referred to as 
printed at Augsburg instead of at Venice. 
On p. 347 (vol. ii.) the Aldine italics are said 
to have been based on the hand of Boccaccio 
instead of Petrarch. 

Two or three instances of double and 
treble misconceptions must bring this notice 
to a close :— 

1. ‘*In 1465 they [Sweynheim and Pannartz] 
published the first volume printed in Italy, an 
edition of a Latin syntax for boys, edited by 
Lactantius.”—Vol. i. p. 405. 

The syntax for boys is, of course, the 





‘Donatus’ (elsewhere assigned by Mr. 
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Putnam to 1464), to which Lactantius, 
whose ‘ Opera’ was the second publication 
of the Subiaco press, is thus strangely made 
godfather. 

2. ‘*The bookmakers of Lyons gave par- 
ticular attention to the production of high-class 
illustrations. They used for the purpose the 
work not only of French, but of foreign 
designers and engravers. The printer Le Roys, 
for instance, employed Holbein to design a new 
‘Dance of Death,’ and also to prepare a series 
of illustrations for the New Testament. In 
1488, Jacques Locher published an edition of 
the famous ‘Ship of Fools,’ accompanied by 
graphic illustrations from an unknown artist. 
Locher’s edition was issued in Latin. The first 
French translation, under the title ‘La Nef des 
Fouls,’ appeared in 1497.”—Vol. ii. p. 10. 
How many misconceptions underlie this 
paragraph, or when Mr. Putnam imagines 
Holbein to have lived, we should be sorry 
to say. The ‘Dance of Death’ and the 
‘Historiarum Veteris [not ‘“‘Novi’’] Tes- 
tamenti Icones’ were, indeed, published 
at Lyons, but by the Trechsels in 1538, 
whereas Guillaume Le Roy was the first 
printer at Lyons, and began work in 
1473 or earlier. Brandt’s ‘ Narrenschiff’ 
appeared at Basle in 1494, and _ the 
Latin version of Jakob Locher, whom 
Mr. Putnam appears to turn into a 
Lyonnese publisher, was printed at the 
same place in 1497, and again at Lyons the 
next year, with the well-known misprint 
‘* 1488” for 1498, which Mr. Putnam repro- 
duces in defiance of the date of the original. 

Finally may be mentioned the statement 
(vol. ii. p. 138) that “the business of 
printing in London took a great develop- 
ment when De Worde associated with him 
in the management of the Caxton Press his 
assistant Richard Pynson, who had been 
one of Caxton’s apprentices.” To assign 
Pynson as an apprentice to Caxton is 
pardonable, for the mistake was made by 
Blades ; but to make him first the assistant 
and afterwards the partner of his rival 
Wynkyn de Worde, and to make this 
absurdity the basis of a “great develop- 
ment” of the printing trade, is the work of 
a misdirected imagination. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the errors we have instanced are of a kind 
which no writer who possessed an elementary 
knowledge of his subject could possibly 
make. They occur in a work which from 
beginning to end is a compilation, and in 
which, especially in the part which relates 
to printed books, the compiler has plainly 
been guided in his choice of subjects by the 
existence of works from which he could 
borrow his information wholesale. If, as 
we have given our reason for imagining, 
Mr. Putnam entered on his self-imposed 
task under any physical disabilities, we can 
only regret that he should have under- 
taken it, and we are sincerely sorry to have 
had to speak of his book in a way that must 
give him pain; but in such a case it is 
impossible to forget that he has a responsi- 
bility both as a publisher and as an author. 
The price of the book is considerable, and 
if it had to be printed it ought at least to 
have been subjected to a revision sufficiently 
searching to purge it from the errors of 
which examples have been given. 











Lives of the Brethren of the Order of Preachers, 
1206-1259. By Fr. John Placid Conway, 
8.T.P. (Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mawson, 
Swan & Morgan.) 

TuEsE delightful tales of St. Dominic and 
his followers were written by Gerard de 
Frachet, Prior of Limoges and Provincial 
of Provence, who died in 1271. His chro- 
nicle is well known, but his ‘ Lives,’ which 
are half history and half legend, yet all 
true pictures of life on the Continent in the 
thirteenth century, are probably almost un- 
known in England. Gerard collected stories 
of the Friars Preachers from all quarters, 
and as he is careful to give evidence of 
name and place, that his facts may be 
authenticated, his work offers some valu- 
able material for the history of his order. 
Frequent allusion is made to English 
brethren: for instance, one Brother Seyer, 
a professor of Cambridge University, re- 
nowned for piety and learning, was witness 
that globes of light came down from heaven, 
and rested upon the heads of the brethren 
when they sang the anthem “Salve Regina” 
after compline, according to the Dominican 
use. Friar Conway’s decision to publish 
an edition of Gerard’s ‘ Lives’ was a very 
happy one, for of the Latin versions pub- 
lished at Douai in 1619, and at Valencia in 
1657, there appear to be no copies in the 
British Museum, in the Bodleian, or at 
Cambridge. Mone published a part in his 
‘ Quellensammlung,’ Quétif and Echard print 
the second book, the Bollandists quote 
largely from the third, but otherwise the 
original text is for most students inaccessible. 
The rarity of the Latin editions rendered it 
highly desirable that a standard text should 
be printed, and the present editor had 
good opportunity to produce one, as he 
has consulted for his translation the manu- 
scripts of Ghent, Toulouse, and the Valicelli 
in Rome. In the absence of the original 
the translator’s work cannot be accurately 
tested, but judging from the Bollandists’ 
version, the present translation appears to 
be rather readable than accurate. A number 
of phrases are omitted or altered, and no in- 
dication is vouchsafed to show which manu- 
scripthas been followed. The passage ‘“‘ unde 
solam cappam super camisiam induens et 
cingulo preecingens”’ is translated ‘throw- 
ing his cloak over his cassock.” ‘‘Camisia”’ 
should here be translated ‘‘shirt,’’ and the 
point of the story which follows turns on 
the girdle and the fact that the friar was 
only half dressed. 

**Numquam infirmatus fuerat...... numquam 
nisi in Parasceve jejunerat [?], rarissime a carni- 
bus, nisi in sextis feriis se abstinuerat : numquam 
confessus erat et earum que in ecclesia dicuntur 
nihil preeter Dominicam orationem sciebat,” 
appears in the translation :— 

**He used to say he had never been in low 
spirits......and never dreamt of fasting or ab- 
staining outside of Lent; he couldn’t endure 
going to confession more than he was obliged 
to, and the only prayer he knew was the Our 
Father, which he had picked up from hearing 
it recited in the church ”; 
andsimilar discrepancies might be multiplied. 
“Item frequenter obligavit dictus Pater 
suam Bibliam” is translated, ‘‘The holy 
Master had even to part with his books 
sometimes ’’; and too often some little phrase 
which gives character to the Latin is de- 
stroyed in the English, The weasel, 





addressed by Master Jordan as ‘pulchra 
bestiola,” allows him to stroke it; addressed 
by the translator ‘‘ good brute,” it would 
probably have run away. 

To the ‘ Lives of the Brethren’ are added 
some interesting appendices. A legend of 
St. Dominic by Blessed Cecily Cesarini, 
‘from a very ancient parchment” now in 
the public archives in Bologna, is trans. 
lated and printed here, we believe, for the 
first time. Sister Cecily received her habit 
from St. Dominic’s own hands, and on the 
vexed question of his baldness her statement 
is authoritative; his hair and beard were 
auburn, he was never bald, but kept his 
religious tonsure entire, mingled here and 
there with a few grey hairs. The yom 2 
from the ‘Chronicle’ of Stephen de Salanaco 
are, we believe, also printed for the first 
time. Unfortunately the manner in which 
those bulls and letters which have already 
been printed are here produced makes it 
impossible to feel confidence in the accuracy 
of any of the translations. The very valu- 
able material to which Friar Conway has 
had access was deserving of more scholarly 
treatment. Thanks, however, are due to 
him inasmuch as he has drawn attention to 
some remarkably interesting sources, and 
has dealt with them adequately for the 
purposes of the general reader. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Folly of Pen Harrington. 

Sturgis. (Constable & Co.) 
DiscRIMINATING novel - readers know that 
Mr. Sturgis can be almost certainly de- 
pended on for lightness of touch and 
entertaining views on men and manners, 
and the dialogue and the treatment of 
character and situation in ‘The Folly of 
Pen Harrington’ are of a nature to show 
that this confidence is not misplaced. It is 
an amusing volume, written in the latest, yet 
not in an unpleasantly late fashion. The 
heroine—accidentally rather than designedly, 
perhaps—has points of resemblance with 
a lady who had at one time a good deal 
more influence on the society she moved 
in than usually falls to the lot of a 
young unmarried woman. In Pen and 
in Pen’s clique there are features remi- 
niscent of recent enough days and doings, 
only nothing is recent at the pace we now 
travel! Pen, the popular and pleasant, is 
generally attractive, to the women as well 
as to the men around her. Even the reader 
may be numbered in the list of admirers. 
The delight of all the members of the little 
informal coterie in the high-spirited, original 
creature who has half consciously made 
herself a leader and a ruler over them is 
comprehensible. Mr. Sturgis, better than 
most people, knows how to work such a 
temperament, and he does not break the 
spell by trying to analyze the charm. It is 
the effect he shows rather than the cause. 
The latter-day manners, aims, and aspira- 
tions that move her have been depicted in 
fiction before now, but not so attractively. 
Some of us have been bored by the girl of 
birth and breeding filled with the sense of 
social inequalities, who stretches out a hand 
to her downtrodden sisters and makes @ 
mission, and often a mess, of uniting the 
masses with the classes. She may be single- 
minded, but she is nearly always tactless and 
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ysually humourless. Mr. Sturgis’s heroine 
is saben. Impulsive, kind-hearted, and 
ready to help without patronizing, she 
makes friends here, there, and everywhere 
in an odd, energetic kind of way. But she 
does not desert her own sphere, nor feel it 
wrong to stick to the pleasant worldlings 
she has been born amongst. She enjoys 
life thoroughly, and by so doing makes 
ple of all sorts and conditions do like- 
wise—a knack surely to be accounted for 
righteousness to its possessor. If in Pen’s 
drawing-room (where extremes meet and 
talk is kept going) a workgirl should 
meet a duchess, the hostess makes no one 
uncomfortable by a too insistent drawing 
together of incongruities. Some of the clique 
know how to turna smart saying, and there 
are clever scenes with at least one episode 
a little out of the beaten track. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bobby, their fashionable chit-chat, 
and their small yet ambitious flights in the 
wake of ‘‘notabilities,” are now and then 
amusing, especially at first. The book itself 
has at the outset, perhaps, more vivacity 
and go about it than later on. On the whole, 
it is a good comedy, though as a story it 
may not count for much. 





A Tale of Two Tunnels. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Mr. Crark RvussELL must be very sure of 
his hold on his readers or he would hardly 
venture, within a few weeks of the appear- 
ance of the extremely “thin” story which 
we recently noticed, to produce another of 
at least equal tenuity. Anything cheaper 
than this tale of a discharged merchant 
captain, who, after being dismissed for 
losing a bag of money, explores a dis- 
used smugglers’ cave, runs away with the 
daughter of a retired naval officer, and 
prepares to start as smuggler and pirate 
on his own account, cannot be imagined. 
The main incidents would have lent them- 
selves to a telling story of adventure; but 
they are so related as to make it impossible 
for the reader to feel the least interest 
in them. The story opens, indeed, with a 
fairly promising bit of mystery ; but nothing 
whatever comes of it, and the reader never 
learns who it was that robbed Capt. Jack- 
man, or what (beyond earning his dismissal) 
the robbery had to do with his subsequent 
adventures. The conclusion is tame and 
impotent to a degree. And what precisely 
does a brig look like when she is “ sheeting 
through the sea under tall leaning heights” ? 





The Beautiful Miss Brooke. By Z. Z. (Louis 
Zangwill). (Tuck & Sons.) 
Tus is a distinct improvement on the 
sensational novel by Mr. Zangwill that we 
reviewed a week or two ago. It is a very 
clever sketch of an American girl who 
spends her life in making young men fall 
in love with her and then throwing them 
over in the end. Her methods are of the 
simplest; she hooks a guileless and self- 
conscious young man by pretending an 
absorbing interest in him, until he finally 
is brought to the point of proposing to her. 
Then, when she has kissed him, her interest 
in him is over. It seems simple, but it is diffi- 
cult to do it as well as Miss Brookedoes. The 
only criticism we should make on the book is 
that it would undoubtedly have been better 


if it had been treated as a short story; a 
good deal of the detail which is set forth at 
length might be made shorter, and the idea 
is eminently suited for that form of fiction. 
There is just one incident in the life of the 
girl which typifies most of her life, and with 
the man it is just a passing moment of 
excitement in his otherwise plodding life; 
a short story would have made it crisper 
and more striking. Nevertheless, we are 
grateful to Mr. Zangwill. 





The Rogue’s March. By E. W. Hornung. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Wiru all its vigour of narration and in- 

genuity of detail, ‘The Rogue’s March’ 

is not a book which ought to be com- 


mended. Revolting cruelty cannot be 
allowed as a fitting element of the 
picturesque. No doubt Mr. Hornung has 


spent much pains over his authorities for 
particulars of convict life in the early his- 
tory of New South Wales. He is mistaken 
in thinking that horrible facts become ad- 
missible in a novel if they are culled from 
Blue-books. Current fiction indicates a 
wholesome reaction from the fashion of 
documentary brutalities, and it is pleasant 
to know that ‘The Rogue’s March’ is not a 
good sample of the best work of a writer of 
very considerable attainments. 


The Fault of One. By Effie 

Rowlands. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
A younc man passes in a day from the 
position of a discharged and penniless clerk 
to the possession of a well - endowed 
baronetcy. Thereupon he marries a girl, 
apparently because he saw no one else 
‘“who could claim honestly his care and 
help,” and because he thought that “in 
this girl a means had been sent to help him 
to use his wealth nobly.” However, her 
‘‘one great and unconquerable fault was her 
inborn vulgarity, her thorough commonness, 
and her lack of all intellectual qualities ”’ ; 
and she soon becomes ‘‘an exceedingly 
handsome young woman of a go-ahead 
stamp,’’ whatever that may mean. Such 
are the materials from which the story is 
largely constructed, in the writer’s own 
words, and it is surprising to find that the 
result is readable. The moral is eminently 
good, because the young wife runs away 
from her virtuous husband, and perishes in 
mid-Channel when about to join her para- 
mour in Paris. One character, that of 
Sheila Thurso, is carefully and not unsuc- 
cessfully drawn; she ultimately marries the 
widower. The writer of the book has had 
some experience in this form of literary 
composition; in less practised hands the 
story she has chosen to tell would have come 
to hopeless grief. As it is, it suffers from 
want of probability. 
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David Dimsdale, UD. By Maurice H. 
Hervey. (Redway.) 
Mr. Hervey undertakes to write a novel of 
some quarter of a century hence. He uses 
some materials which are familiar to readers 
of E. A. Poe’s story of ‘Count Allamistakeo 
and Dr. Ponnonner,’ although he makes no 
reference to the source, and seeks with this 
aid to make future history possible. The 
story is one which deals with the loves of 





David Dimsdale for a succession of ladies 





who seem to be of more interest to the 
writer than to the reader; and we leave the 
husband and his last wife contemplating 
the grave of her predecessor. Incidentally 
the book contains a draft of a constitution 
for a Pan-Britannic Confederation. The 
document is of some interest, though it can 
have little attraction for the average novel- 
reader. It might have been improved by 
a careful study of M. Charles Borgeaud’s 
work on the establishment and revision of 
constitutions, and then used for some publi- 
cation which is not avowedly fiction. The 
author shows no unpractised hand in litera- 
ture, and should have known better than to 
overweight a novel with such irrelevant 
material. In other respects the book is 
generally well written, and has a fair 
measure of interest. Mr. Redway has used 
for this book a perforating stamp which 
disfigures review copies to an unusual 
degree. 





Ivan Alexandrovitch : a Siberian Romance. By 
Andrée Hope. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Anpriéx Horx has before now shown her 
knowledge of Russian society, and on this 
occasion she displays considerable acquaint- 
ance with the official world in Siberia. On 
the other hand, she has not been particu- 
larly successful with the plot of her tale, and 
her characters are drawn in too strong 
colours. Human nature is generally a 
mixture of bad and good qualities, and the 
novelist who neglects this axiom can hardly 
produce an impression of reality. 





Parole Jurée. Par Marie Anne de Bovet. 
(Paris, Lemerre.) 

Mute. pe Bovet’s novel, which has been 
appearing in La Revue de Paris, is better in 
the volume than it seemed to be when read 
in parts. That there was much observation 
and much work in it was obvious all along, 
but it seemed to drag in places, and one or 
two long letters gave it an old-fashioned 
George-Sandish look, calculated to repel 
the modern reader of such ultra-Parisian 
stories. In the volume it holds together 
and appears in all its power. Mlle. de 
Bovet advertises in it only those of the pro- 
ducts of her versatile pen over which her 
admirers in this country shake their heads, 
and omits her contributions to politics and 
travel, such as her books on Ireland and 
her new book on Greece, and even that re- 
markable novel in which she described the 
society of the ‘‘ Emerald”? Isle. 





Monsieur le Neveu. Par Jean Thiéry. (Paris, 
Colin & Cie.) 
Wuen a book is marked outside “‘ for young 
ladies,” whether in England or in France, 
or in the English or the French tongue, 
we fear that the result is the same, and 
that, whoever else may peruse it, young 
ladies will not willingly do so, except under 
the direct instructions and in the presence 
of their elders. Such is human nature. 
The novel before us is a fair example of 
what are called young ladies’ books, and not 
unsuited for class- reading, though not so 
good as the books by Madame de Nanteuil 
and others, which, though suitable for young 
ladies, are not so obviously thrust upon 


them. 
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NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament. By George Salmon, D.D 
(Murray.)—Dr. Salmon has in this little work 
put on paper, as he says himself, some thoughts 
on the criticism of the New Testament text. 
He regards the defence of the textus receptus as 
hopeless. He believes that Westcott and Hort 
have done good service and moved in the right 
direction ; but he is of opinion that a word of 
warning ought to be uttered against putting too 
much faith in either the results or the methods 
of these critics. He thus defines his own posi- 
tion :— 

“I have never been able to feel that his [Dr. 

Hort’s} work was final, and I have disliked the ser- 
vility with which his history of the text has been 
accepted, and even his nomenclature adopted, as if 
now the last word had been said on the subject of 
New Testament criticism.” 
He points out again and again that not only 
must Dr. Hort’s work not be regarded as final, 
but that at the best and in the end the results 
of all New Testament criticism must be regarded 
as only probable :— 

“T should have thought it unnecessary to state 
anything so obvious as that the problem which 
Westcott and Hort have set themselves is one that 
admits no more than a probable solution, that my 
quarrel with them much more seldom arises from 
unwillingness to accept their decisions as probable, 
than from reluctance to acknowledge them as 
demonstrated facts.” 

He expresses the same idea concisely in these 
words :— 

“It would seem then that if we desire a text 
absolutely free from ambiguity we desire what God 
has never been pleased to give His Church.” 

And he objects to the method in which Hort 
has explained his opinions :— 

“But there is a second reason why criticism of 

their results is difficult—namely, that their whole 
tone and method is that of teachers instructing 
disciples, not that of addressing persons capable of 
forming an independent judgment.” 
Dr. Salmon seems to us quite sound in these 
criticisms, and his discussion of Westcott and 
Hort’s nomenclature, of their assumptions of a 
history of the text where there is no history, 
and of their treating hypotheses as if they were 
facts, will well repay perusal. But when he 
comes to propound opinions of his own, he falls 
into the very errors which he condemns or pro- 
poses solutions of problems by imagining his- 
torical events. Westcott and Hort in the midst 
of their difficulties had recourse to what we 
may call an almost blind faith in the Vatican 
and Sinaitic MSS., and the reasons which they 
allege for so doing are sometimes unsound ; but 
sometimes they show clear insight and great 
skill, and though it would be absurd to regard 
their methods as perfect or their results as 
final, yet they may have done the best that 
could be done in our imperfect state of know- 
ledge, and our tendency to bias in the considera- 
tion of critical questions. Dr. Salmon’s book 
serves a useful purpose, and well merits a care- 
ful consideration. 


The Apocalypse of St. John in a Syriac Version 
hitherto Unknown. Edited (from a MS. in the 
Library of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres), 
with Critical Notes and an Annotated Recon- 
struction of the Underlying Greek Text, by 
John Gwynn, D.D. (Dublin, University Press. ) 
—It is well known that four of the Catholic 
Epistles (2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude) as 
well as the Apocalypse were not included in the 
Peshitto version of the New Testament. The 
Apocalypse was first published separately 
by De Dieu in 1627, and the four Epistles by 
Pococke in 1630. They then appeared (in prac- 
tically the same form) as part of the Syriac 
New Testament in the Paris Polyglot of 1633, 
and have since been reproduced in all later 
editions. The great importance of the MS. on 
which the present edition is based lies in the 
fact that, though the text which it exhibits is 
substantially the same as that of the Pococke 





Epistles, the text of the Apocalypse is markedly 
different from that of De Dieu’s edition. The 
latter is shown by Dr. Gwynn to bear a very 
close resemblance to the Harkleian version (if 
it is not the work of Thomas of Harkel himself), 
while the text now published by the Dublin 
University Press, like that of the Pococke 
Epistles, presents strong affinities, both in style 
and language, tothe Peshitto. At the same time 
the coincidences between the two texts in point 
of vocabulary, as well as the unmistakable tex- 
tual affinity which they exhibit, would seem to 
show that one text must in part be based on the 
other. That in this case the priority must be 
assigned to the present text is clearly pointed 
out in the Introductory Dissertation, chap. v. 
The Crawford MS. (the only Eastern MS. con- 
taining the entire New Testament), from which 
the present text is derived, has been assigned 
with considerable probability to the twelfth 
century ; but the learned editor is led by con- 
verging lines of evidence to the conclusion that 
it exhibits a text of a much earlier date, 
viz., the sixth century. The most important 
evidence on this point is furnished (1) by the 
fragment of our MS (chap. vii. 1-8) found in a 
Nitrian MS. dated 874 a.p.; (2) by the cha- 
racter of the Syriac and the nature of the Greek 
text underlying it; and (3) by the relation of 
the present text to that of De Dieu, which was 
presumably made early in the seventh century. 
Dr. Gwynn may fairly be held to have demon- 
strated that the present text of the Apocalypse 
belongs to the Philoxenian version made by 
Polycarpus ‘‘the Chorepiscopus” in A.p. 508, 
to which the Pococke Epistles belong. Space 
does not permit us to discuss the editor’s elabo- 
rate and exhaustive examination of the Greek 
text which is presupposed by the Syriac, but in 
conclusion we may draw attention to the excel- 
lent Greek translation provided for the use of 
those students whoare unacquainted with Syriac, 
and to the valuable notes appended to the Syriac 
text. The latter, we are glad to see, reproduces 
the MS. in its original form. The Dublin Uni- 
versity is to be heartily congratulated on the 
excellence, both in matter and form, of this, 
the first Syriac book which has issued from its 
press. 

A Concordance to the Greek Testament accord- 
ing to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischen- 
dorf, and the English Revisers. Edited by the 
Rev W. F. Moulton, D.D., and the Rev. A. S. 
Geden, M.A. (Edinburgh, Clark.)—This con- 
cordance to the Greek Testament is unquestion- 
ably the best that has yet appeared. Mr. Geden 
is the responsible compiler and editor, Dr. 
Moulton being unable through illness to take 
the part in its preparation which he intended 
to take. Evidently great care has been spent 
upon the book with the desire to make it more 
useful and more complete than its only real 
rival, Bruder’s ‘Concordance.’ It possesses 
certain distinct advantages over that work, but 
at the same time it labours under some defects. 
The object of a concordance to the Greek New 
Testament is to enable its readers to find every 
word that occurs in the New Testament. And 
when every word is presented with its context, 
then it is expected that all the passages that 
contain it and can throw light on it are ex- 
hibited. But this purpose is to some extent 
defeated when a particular edition or two 
or three particular editions are selected, 
and everything which is absent from them is 
omitted. Thus, for instance, the student of the 
grammar of the New Testament would never 
know from this book that the form dcopvyjvat 
occurs in some of the best MSS. of St. Matthew, 
among them the Vatican MS., simply because 
Westcott and Hort and Tischendorf have pre- 
ferred dtopvy@jvar. Many readers would like 
to exercise their own judgment on this and 
similar questions, and Bruder’s work has the 
advantage of quoting MSS. and not editors. 
Indeed, a concordance to the Greek New Testa- 
ment should take note of all words and pas- 
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sages that are to be found in all the best MSg, 

and certainly would be an advantage if it con. 

tained even the apocryphal sentences which 

oad in a few MSS., such as the Codex 
Eze, 


Texts and Studies: Contributions to Biblical 
and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armitage 
Robinson, D.D.—Apocrypha Anecdota. Part IT, 
By M. R. James, Litt.D. (Cambridge, Uni. 
versity Press.) — This second series of ‘A; 
crypha Anecdota’ deserves a warm welcome 
from all patristic scholars. Dr. James jg 
indefatigable in searching for new documents, 
and he has been remarkably successful. The 
present volume contains six pieces. Portions 
of all of them have appeared in some form or 
another, but Dr. James now presents them with 
more complete and better texts. The most 
interesting of them is the first, a fragment of 
the Acts of John, which he proves to be the 
work of Leucius. Its contents represent Docet- 
ism more exactly than any other document in 
existence. Dr. James’s introductions and notes 
merit high praise. He has not been able to 
settle many of the questions which he has 
raised, but he has made valuable contributions 
towards their settlement, and in present cir- 
cumstances no one can do more. 








SCANDINAVIAN NOVELS. 


Norse Sketches and Tales. By Alexander 
L. Kielland. Translated by R. L. Cassie, 
(Stock.)—Of all the novelists of Scandinavia, 
perhaps Alexander Kjelland most resembles 
Guy de Maupassant. His art, at any rate, is 
much more Gallic than Norse, especially in his 
shorter stories. At its best his style possesses 
all the elegance, refinement, and pregnant con- 
ciseness which distinguish the work of the 
author of ‘ Pierre et Jean,’ and he has the same 
skill in treating risky and ambiguous subjects 
with mingled piquancy and discretion. But 
the Norwegian is more humane and sympa- 
thetic than the Frenchman, and, an aristocrat 
by nature, has, nevertheless, always championed 
the cause of the downtrodden lower classes 
with a perfervid indignation which wins our 
respect despite its exaggeration. Of the ten 
stories which make up this volume only two, 
‘Trofast’ and ‘ Karen,’ are fairly represen- 
tative of the author’s peculiar genius ; but these 
two are famous in their way. They appeared 
together some few years ago in a tiny booklet, 
entitled ‘To Novelletter fra Danmark,’ shortly 
after Kjelland’s visit to Copenhagen. The 
longer tale, ‘Trofast,’ in which the Copen- 
hagener’s excessive fondness for dogs is almost 
savagely ridiculed, grievously offended his 
Danish friends, who even accused him of a 
breach of hospitality in publishing what they 
regarded as an offensive caricature. There can, 
indeed, be no doubt that the satire sometimes 
goes too far. Thus the comparison of the 
loyalty of Danish subjects to the cringing 
subserviency of the Danish boarhound to its 
master might well have been omitted ; but, 
as a whole, the story is a little masterpiece 
of sardonic humour. ‘Karen,’ a pathetic tale 
of seduction and suicide, is a model of artistic 
restraint and suggestiveness, There is not 4 
word too much in it, and every word tells. We 
are glad to be able to observe, in conclusion, 
that the translation is far above the average. 

The Bridal March. By B. Bjérnson. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian. (Heinemann.)— 
‘Brude Slaaten’ is one of the lightest, not to 
say one of the thinnest, of Bjérnson’s peasant 
stories ; but it is pretty and pleasant and full 
of sunlight, and the bracing atmosphere of the 
Fjeld meets us on every page of it. Moreover, 


most of the personages are interesting and pic- 
turesque (though admirers of the more realistic 
Jens Tvedt might be tempted to regard them as 
a trifle too romantic to be altogether natural), 
and, better still, not one of them attempts to 
preach or prophesy, as Bjérnson’s heroes too 
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often do. The translation is good on the whole, 
put a slip or two occur now and then, and 
there are occasional obscurities, as, for instance, 
on p. 86, where it is not quite clear whether the 
lovers or the ‘‘ old strange story ” (it should, by 
the way, be stories) came out of the wood. 
Magnhild. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 
Translated from the Norwegian. (Heinemann.) 
—‘ Magnhild’ is one of the most interesting of 
Bjornson’s novels for many reasons. It marks 
a transition in the author’s philosophy of life—- 


a movement from strict orthodoxy to a more 


independent standpoint. It is an ingenious 
and highly characteristic contribution to the 
so-called social question—a plea for purity, 
but, at the same time, an apology for pretty and 
accomplished women who deceive or desert 
objectionable husbands. As literature also 
itis by no means contemptible. It contains a 
few of the author’s finest descriptive touches ; 
and the erring but irresistible Mrs. Bang, the 
ultra-emotional Magnhild, honest, downright 
Rénnaug (an excellent specimen of Bjérnson’s 
favourite strong-woman type), and, above all, 
the cunning, low-minded, but acute and intelli- 
gent Skarlie, a sort of shabby Loki in human 
form, must be numbered amongst Bjérnson’s 
best creations. The translator has been very 
careful and conscientious, and is plainly well 
acquainted with the language of the original. 
There are few actual blunders. An English- 
man would, no doubt, have translated Pick- 
wickklubben ‘Pickwick Papers,’ not ‘‘ Pickwick 
Club” (p. 17); a ‘throat ” beautifully set on 
a pair of shoulders (p. 61) is a physiological 
curiosity—it should, of course, be neck; and 
what, we ask, is gained by giving to ‘‘ Hun 
voksede Dag for Dag ud i en Knoppefylde af 
Tanker ” such a pedantic turn as ‘‘ Day by day 
fresh thoughts burgeoned in her mind” (p. 59) ? 
Blossomed is surely a simpler and more natural 
word than ‘‘burgeoned.” These, however, are 
but trifles. The more serious defects of this 
version as a whole are its lack of distinction and 
its occasional grandiloquence and obscurity. 








ANTHOLOGIES. 

Mr. Cuurton Cot.ins’s chief object in com- 
iling A Treasury of Minor British Poetry 
(Arnold) has been, he says, not to enter into 
competition with such well-known books as ‘The 
Golden Treasury’ and Archbishop Trench’s 
‘Household Book of English Poetry,’ but ‘‘ to 
supplement those works, and to introduce the 
general reader to poems which, though well 
worth his attention, are, as a rule, not to be 
found at all in popular anthologies, and in no 
case are among the stock pieces in those collec- 
tions.” Had he carried out this intention 
adequately the result would have been welcome, 
though scarcely novel in idea. Mr. Collins 
describes his ‘Treasury’ as ‘‘an experiment, 
and, so far as I know, an experiment which has 
not been attempted before.” As a matter 
of fact such an attempt was made by Mr. 
W. J. Linton in his ‘Rare Poems of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’ put 
forward, a dozen years ago or more, avowedly 
as ‘a supplement to the anthologies.” Mr. 
Linton had himself been anticipated in part by 
the late Dr. Hannah, who, in his ‘Courtly 
Poets’ (1870), first secured something like 
popularity for certain lyrics by Raleigh, Wotton, 
Wyatt, Lord Vaux, and others. Despite, how- 
ever, the labours of these two poetry-lovers, 
there was still room for an anthology of ‘* minor 
British poetry ” which should bring to the light 
of day gems unknown to or neglected by 
revious compilers. Unfortunately, Mr. Collins 
as not adhered to the lines laid down by 
himself. His ‘Treasury’ undoubtedly includes 
a good many pieces unfamiliar to ‘‘ the general 
reader,” and that is its main reason for exist- 
ing; but it contains an undue proportion of 
lyrics and passages quite familiar to the average 
student of English verse. One finds in it some 
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fifty or sixty pieces—about a sixth of the whole 
—which certainly needed no introduction, at 
this time of day, to the ‘‘ general” or any other 
reader: hackneyed pieces such as ‘‘ Forget not 
yet the tried intent,” ‘‘ Pack, clouds, away,” 
‘*Love in my bosom, like a bee,” ‘‘ Martial, 
the things that do attain,” ‘‘How happy 
is he born and taught,” ‘‘A sweet attrac- 
tive kind of grace,” ‘‘Go, Soul, the body’s 
guest,” ‘‘ Lay a garland on my hearse,” ‘‘ Ask 
me why I send you here,” ‘‘ Phyllis is my only 
joy,” ‘*‘ Fair Amoret is gone astray,” ‘‘ Love in 
fantastic triumph sat,” ‘‘The merchant, to 
secure his treasure,” ‘‘If doughty deeds my 
lady please,” ‘‘ Tender-handed stroke a nettle,” 
and so forth, and so forth. Twelve of the lyrics 
exploited by Mr. Collins are in ‘The Golden 
Treasury,’ sixteen in ‘The Household Book,’ 
and five in both. It would have been better 
then if he had devoted himself to the un- 
earthing of pieces absolutely new to all but the 
experts. In any case, it would have been well 
if, where he excised whole stanzas, he had indi- 
cated the fact in the body of the book, either 
by asterisks or some other means; merely to 
record it in the ‘‘notes” at the end of the 
volume is not enough. In one instance Mr. 
Collins has ventured to alter, conjecturally, 
a word in a poem, although the author of 
that poem —Mr. F. Bourdillon — is 
alive and accessible on the subject. Mr. 
Collins says that he ‘‘knows nothing” of 
Mr. Bourdillon, but whose fault is that? The 
‘* notes’ are, on the whole, the least satisfactory 
portion of the book, for Mr. Collins allows 
himself to be betrayed therein into a number of 
gratuitous ipse-dixits, in which ‘the note of 
provinciality ” resounds. Mr. Collins, it appears, 
thinks that the pathos of Dr. John Lang- 
horne is ‘‘often exquisite”; that the Hon. 
W. R. Spencer is ‘‘ certainly one of the most 
graceful of modern lyrical poets”; that ‘‘in 
subtle felicity of expression” C. S. Calverley is 
‘*superior to Praed,” and so on—judgments 
which may have a relative interest and value, 
but are not altogether ‘‘ of the centre.” 

In English Epithalamies (Lane) we have the 
first of a series of ‘‘ Bodley Head Anthologies,” 
to be edited by Mr. R. H. Case. Of the present 
work Mr. Case is also the compiler. His scheme 
is modest enough. It is to reprint a number of 
‘*epithalamies”’ written between 1580 and the 
early years of the eighteenth century. Of others 
produced within that period he supplies a list, and 
he furnishes a further list of such pieces written 
since 1700. Why he has not made his selec- 
tions cover the whole ground between 1600 and 
to-day is not clear. The really poetical epi- 
thalamia in our language could easily have been 
brought within the limits of this volume. Mr. 
Case’s introduction is unnecessarily long, and 
some of the pieces he reproduces could well be 
spared. Had the one been shortened and the 
others omitted, space could have been found for 
all the English hymeneal verse worth reproduc- 
tion. As it stands, this anthology has more of 
historical than of literary interest. Spenser, 
Ben Jonson, Donne, Herrick, and one or two 
others are well represented ; but as a whole 
the collection does not maintain a high standard 
of poetic merit. That it is monotonous in effect 
is inevitable in the nature of the subject treated. 
The ideas appropriate to an epithalamium are 
soon exhausted, and the poets and the versifiers 
are not to be blamed if they have repeated one 
another to the point of tedium. 

In Praise of Music (Stock) is a collection of 
passages in prose and verse on the model of 
‘The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion.’ The excerpts 
range from Confucius to Miss Susan Wood 
(author of ‘A Plea for the Reform of Music 
Teaching,’ 1883), and are in various languages, 
including those of Greece, Rome, France, and 
Germany as well as England. Mr. Charles 
Sayle, the compiler, has brought together many 
eloquent celebrations of music as an art, but he 
has also admitted into his book much which is 





merely trivial, or not ‘‘ praise” at all. Some 
of his extracts contain nothing but a bare 
reference to music ; in at least one case—that 
of the passage from Tolstoy’s ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ 
—music is assailed, not praised. All the more 
familiar poetical allusions to the art are quoted 
here; but the work, though readable and 
not without utility, is of unequal value, and 
could be curtailed with advantage. 

It has occurred to the Rev. Matthew Russell, 
S.J., to collect and reissue (with some other 
verse, specially provided) certain fugitive 
‘*poems in praise of the Foster-Father,” to 
which he accords the title of St. Joseph’s 
Antholoyy (Dublin, Gill & Son). Among the 
contributors to the book are Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere, Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson, John 
Keble, Cardinal Newman, Father Faber, and, 
to go a long way back, Robert Southwell. 
Nevertheless, the chief feature of the anthology 
is the sentiment which pervades it rather than 
the poetical expression given to that sentiment. 
The collection will no doubt have considerable 
attractions for many devout persons. 








SHORT STORIES. 


THe most distinctive of George Egerton’s 
Symphonies (Lane) is ‘At the Heart of the 
Apple.’ It is a story with an idea of its own 
which impresses itself on the reader. In it 
George Egerton makes the attempt to trace the 
growth of a girl’s soul as it developes itself in 
almost absolute solitude. It is all done in three 
scenes—when she is a quite young child, when 
as a girl she meets her lover, and lastly when, a 
woman and a mother, she meets again the father 
of her child. The first two scenes are most con- 
vincing, especially in the second scene the girl’s 
mingled shyness and unsophisticated delight at 
finding a friend ; but the last, though pretty in 

arts as a picture, is anything but convincing: 
the tall talk about the woman’s rights and the 
man’s shame suggests some London club rather 
than a solitude and a creature of the soil. It is 
almost disgusting, as it strikes such a jarring 
note in an otherwise good story ; but we sup- 
pose George Egerton had to have it out some- 
where, though it is a pity she chose the best 
story. The other tales in the book are not 
worth very much; they seem rather broken- 
backed and pointless, the least so being ‘Sea 
Pinks,’ which is the story of a gentleman, 
a rare character in writers of George Egerton’s 
kidney, though it is a pity he reflects. ‘The 
Captain’s Book’ would have some pathos about 
it if it were not such a very old idea. 

Of course George Fleming writes well and is 
a subtle observer of the mind, both male and 
female, especially the latter: still it is sad that 
she will write about such futile, ineffective 
people as she does in most of her Little 
Stories about Women (Grant Richards) — 
people so inconclusive that they hardly form 
food for the story they belong to. There is, 
it is true, a certain tragedy about an in- 
effective life, and the woman who, as in 
the first story, has hardly the courage to know 
what she wants is indeed patietic; but one 
feels almost as futile as the ineffective people 
when one has mourned over them in print. 
It is curious that two such distinguished 
American writers as George Fleming and 
Henry James should show so much leaning to 
such characters, for the American as a rule is 
of a very different nature, energetic and emi- 
nently conclusive. However it may be, in both 
authors we sometimes get the idea that there 
has been a great pother about nothing—an 
impression which suggests bad art, as the treat- 
ment should always be proportionate to the 
subject. After all, the truest and the most 
illuminating way of treating futile people in 
art is to laugh at them like Mr. George Mere- 
dith ; the tragedy peeps out none the less, 
Some of these stories of George Fleming’s are, 
however, in a merrier mood ; those dealing with 
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Italy, even when they are on tragic subjects, 
seem to have more of life and reality in them 
than the others. If one loves Venice as George 
Fleming loves it, one cannot write about it and 
its people all unhappily, even of the time of the 
Austrian. 

An Electric Shock, and other Stories. By E. 
Gerard (Madame de Laszowska). (Blackwood 
& Sons.)—The Teutonic model is not the best 
for a writer of English fiction to follow. No 
doubt, from some points of view, Heyse, from 
whom Miss Gerard seems to draw a good deal 
of her inspiration, is a better master than what 
she (by an odd collocation of ponderousness with 
vivacity) calls ‘‘such writers as Zola and Gyp” ; 
and in his own tongue he is often readable 
enough. But it cannot be denied either of him 
or of other German story-tellers that their march 
is apt to be, in their own expressive term, schwer- 
fiillig ; and this quality is decidedly apparent in 
Miss Gerard’s stories. The first and longest of 
the whole half-dozen, though we make no doubt 
that it is original, reads in many places like 
a translation from the German, and the effect 
is heightened by occasional mentions of ‘‘ the 
island of Kreta.” It is not that the English is 
not good, but the sententiousness and verbosity 
of every one concerned, including the hero and 
supposed narrator of the story, give the reader 
that feeling of wanting to knock all their heads 
together of which most students of German 
fiction must often be conscious. Another story— 
in which a young squire, coming into possession 
of an ancestral castle, falls in love with an un- 
known portrait, has some curious ‘‘ telepathic ” 
experiences in connexion with it, and ultimately 
finds what Mr. Hardy would call ‘‘the well- 
beloved” in the person of an Italian girl, a 
collateral descendant of the pictured lady—is 
again highly characteristic of a literature apt to 
‘*throw back” to an intellectual stage at which 
the same old tale is heard over and over again 
with undiminished pleasure ; for ‘ The Portrait 
of Conceta P. ’ is surely but another version 
of a very well-known theme. The half-hearted 
attempt to rationalize it at the end is decidedly 
a mistake, even if it be meant for humour. 
A story called ‘The Attaman: a Tale of the 
Kosaks ’—we prefer “ Hetman ” and “Cossacks ” 
—is touching in itself ; but it, too, loses much of 
its effect by the heavy style in which it is nar- 
rated. Two others deal again with an old theme, 
that of lovers parted through want of spirit or 
want of temper, and meeting again in after 
years when the past cannot be recalled. 
Curiously enough, in both cases, as in the 
first story, the ‘‘ hero” of the tale is a doctor. 
All three are more or less prigs ; but the last, 
to whom the story called ‘ The Price of a Neck- 
lace ’ relates, is the only one who suffers severely 
in consequence, and his punishment for a small 
act of folly is terrible indeed. This is, on the 
whole, by far the most effective story in the 
book. 

The house of Calmann Lévy publish a volume 
of short stories by one of the ablest living 
writers of these contributions to Paris news- 
papers, Les Jeunes, by M. Henri Lavedan. The 
stories are, though naturally extremely light, 
yet filled with a considerable knowledge of the 
newest of new generations. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Age of Milton. By the Rev. J. H. B. 
Masterman. (Bell & Sons.)— This volume 
was originally undertaken by Mr. J. Bass 
Mullinger, but other claims on his time led 
him to hand it over to Mr. Masterman, 
whose work in the main it is. It is not 
easy to consider the change a fortunate one. 
Mr. Masterman depends far too much on pre- 
vious critics for his judgments. Almost every 
page is full of verdicts from Profs. Masson and 
Saintsbury, or others who have gone before, 
and the pieces quoted from the authors suggest 
a similar source rather than original study. 


This destroys the freshness of the book and 
gives it a scrappy effect. With regard to Milton 
the author seems to show something a little like 
pruderie béte in the references to the wits of the 
Apollo. Milton’s poetry would not have lost 
anything if he had been a little more of a 
pagan and less of a Puritan, and occasionally, 
as Crashaw says, been 
Dressed in the glorious madness of a Muse. 

A little infusion of humour, too, from the 
‘*tribe of Ben” might have lessened his domestic 
discomforts. The Latin motto attached to 
‘Arcades’ ‘‘could,” says the writer, ‘‘ have 
been added by no other hand than Milton’s.” 
This seems rather fanciful and speculative, as 
Virgil’s eclogues, whence it is taken, were well 
known to all scholars in those days, when Latin 
was almost a living language. If ‘ Lycidas’ is 
to be traced back to early sources of elegy, 
Bion rather than Theocritus is the model, and 
among English elegies ‘ Astrophel’ and Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘Ave atque Vale’ were surely worth 
mentioning besides ‘Adonais’ and ‘ Thyrsis.’ 
Occasionally the author does not seem much in 
sympathy with his subject, as when he speaks 
of ‘* the dulness of many of Vaughan’s poems ”; 
and the morals of the Stuart Court have 
possibly made him underrate the lyric excel- 
lence of Caroline poetry. On the whole, however, 
he writes clearly and cautiously, though he 
overstates the theatrical popularity of Mas- 
singer’s ‘A New Way to Pay Qld Debts,’ and 
adds an unnecessary adjective when he talks 
(p. 26) of ‘‘the recurring refrain” in the 
*Epitaphium Damonis.’ 

WE have already said on a former occasion 
that we are tired of the George Sand—Alfred 
de Musset controversy, and although a new 
volume containing a reprint of George Sand’s 
Letives a Alfred de Musset et a Sainte-Beuve, 
published by Calmann Lévy, and containing, 
we believe, a few new letters, is selling freely, 
we cannot profess to find much of interest in 
them. 

Tuat terrible publishing house ‘‘ La Société 
dv Mercvre de France,” which, however, is 
partially redeemed by its publication of the 
last book of Maeterlinck, issues Sur les Pointes, 
by M. Pierre d’Alheim. It is a sort of comic 
history of Russia, perhaps intended to be 
serious. 


M. Hvueves Le Rovx reprints from the 
Figaro, and issues through the house of Calmann 
Lévy, a series of essays on ‘* What to do with 
our Boys,” under the title Nos Fils—Que feront- 
ils? M. Hugues Le Roux is less successful 
than he was in his book on Algerian colonization 
—he attacks the law, medicine, and other learned 
professions as possible openings, praises English 
public-school education, and decides in favour 
of commercial education and commercial or 
agricultural life. Incidentally he discusses the 
question why we have been successful in 
trade without having any commercial education ; 
and he attributes to German superiority in this 
respect the rapid advance of German as com- 
pared with British trade. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE have sent us a handsome 
reprint of Capt. Marryat’s Olla Podrida, with an 
introduction by Mr. Courtney and illustrations 
by Mr. F. W. Hayes.—A cheap and convenient 
edition of In Darkest Africa, with a new preface 
by Mr. Stanley, has been brought out by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co.—A third volume of the 
pretty reprint of Florio’s Montaigne, which is 
appearing in the ‘‘Temple Classics,” has been 
sent to us by Messrs. Dent & Co. 

WE have received the Reports of the Free 
Libraries of Aston Manor, Battersea, Birming- 
ham, Chelsea, Preston, Richmond (Surrey), 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, West Ham, and 
Whitechapel. Aston Manor reports a diminu- 


tion of issues in both departments of the library. 
At Battersea considerable improvements have 
been made in the Central Library as well as 





at Lammas Hall. 


Birmingham has established 


——— 
yet another branch library. Chelsea has. been 
prosperous, and the library is now adorned with 
a statuette of Sir Thomas More. At Preston 
the libraries have received many useful acces. 
sions. At Richmond music has been added to 
the lending library with satisfactory results, 
From St. George’s the report is favourable 
upon the whole. West Ham seems to be exceed. 
ingly prosperous. | Whitechapel lost by death 
its first librarian, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Cay. 
thorne has succeeded him. No branch libraries 
have yet been established.—We have also on 
our table the Catalogue of Books in the Reference 
and Lending Departments at Putney, and several 
numbers of the Public Library Journal issued 
at Cardiff; and somewhat similar publications 
have reached us from Newington and Notting. 
ham. 


WE have on our table The English Constity. 
tion, by J. Macy (Macmillan),—The Life of John 
Sebastian Bach, by S. Taylor (Cambridge, Mac. 
millan & Bowes),—The Pamirs and the Source 
of the Oxus, by G. N. Curzon, M.P. (Stanford), 
—Glimpses at Greece, by C. Janeway (Kegan 
Paul), — Boers and Little Englanders, by J. 
Procter (G. Allen),—A Pedaller Abroad, by C. F. 
Simond (Causton),—Summer Tours in Scotland- 
by D. MacBrayne (Glasgow, MacBrayne),— 
St. Columba, by D. Macgregor (Edinburgh, 
Hitt),—Church and Queen: Lambeth Conference, 
by M. B. Phillips (Church Newspaper Com. 
pany), — Disunion and Reunion, by W. J. 
Madden (Burns & Oates),— The Raleigh History 
Reader: The Reign of Queen Victoria, by J. H. 
Rose (Blackie),— Psychology of the Moral 
Self, by B. Bosanquet (Macmillan), — The 
Origin of the Celestial Laws and Motions, 
by G. T. Carruthers (Bradbury & Agnew),— 
Heart Disease and the Nauheim Treatment, by 
J. Kidd, M.D. (Hodder & Stoughton),—The 
Extinction of War, Poverty, and Infectious 
Diseases, by a Doctor of Medicine (Forder),— 
Sanitary and Social Questions of the Day, by 
an Observer (The Cotton Press),—The Finch 
Primer, by A. V. Finch (Ginn & Co.),—Firsé 
Stage Sound, Light, and Heat, by J. Don 
(Clive),— Telepathy and the Subliminal Self, by 
R. O. Mason (Kegan Paul),—Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Practical Physics, by C. L. Barnes, 
Vol. III. Part I. (Macmillan),— Experiments on 
Steam Boilers, edited by B. Donkin (‘ Engi- 
neering’ Oftice),—and Our Trade in the World 
in relation to Foreign Competition, 1885 to 1895, 
by W. 8. H. Gastrell (Chapman & Hall). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Barnes’s (W. EH.) An Apparatus Criticus to Chronicles in the 
Peshitto Version, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Cromwell, Oliver, a Study in Personal Religion, by R. F. 
Horton, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Oates’s (J.) The Sorrows of God, and other Sermons, 3/6 cl. 
Oxford Debate on the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Armitage’s (E. S.) Key to English Antiquities, cr. 8vo. 7/el. 
Bradshaw’s (H.) Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, edited by 
Chr. Wordsworth, Part 2, 8vo. 30/ el. 
Jackson’s (T. G.) The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford, 4to. 36/ net. 
Poetry. 
Cotton’s (J.) Thoughts and Faneies, Poems, &c., 3/6 net. 
Horace’s Odes in English in the Original Metres, by Rev. 
P. E. Phelps, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Bigham’s (C.) With the Turkish Army in Thessaly, 8/6 net. 
Heckethorn’s (C. W.) The Secret Societies of All Ages and 
Countries, 2 vols, 8vo. 31/6 net, cl. 
Venn’s (J.) Biographical History of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, 1349-1897, Vol. 1, imp. 8vo. 20/ net. 
Victoria, Queen and Empress, by R. Davey, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
(Historical Women Series. ) 
Victoria, Regiva et Imperatrix, by G. Wyalville, 3/6 net. 
Geography and Travel. 
Browning’s (H. E.) A Girl’s Wanderings in Hungary, 
cheaper edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Leith’s (Mrs. D.) Three Visits to Iceland, cr. 8vo. 5/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Sophoclis Tragcedie, edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
(Parnassus Library.) 
Science. 
Berry’s (R. J. A.) The Czcal Folds and Fossz, 8vo. 6/ net. 
Curry’s (C. E.) Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, 





cr. 8vo. 8/6 net. 
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Dowse’s (T. 8.) The Pocket Therapist, a Concise Manual, 
2mo. 5/ net. 

Mowitt's (J. D. RB.) Creation with Developmeut or Evolu- 
tion, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hewitt’s (J. T.) Organic Chemical Manipulation, 7/6 net. 

Mac Dermott’s (G. M.) Evolution and Revelation, ltmo. 2/ 

Murray's (D. A ) Introductory Course in Differential Equa- 
tions, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Parish’s (E.) Hallucinations and Illusions, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
(Contemporary S Series ) 

General Literature. 

Cavalry Tactics, by a Cavalry Officer, 32mo. 4/ cl. 

Fowler’s (E. H.) The Professor's Children, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste, cheaper edition, cr. 8vo. 3,6 

James’s (H.) The Other House, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Jane’s (F. T.) To Venus in Five Seconds, cr, 8vo. 2/ el. 

Lang’s (A.) Modern Mythology, 8vo. 9/ cl. : 

Moriey’s (G.) “s Russet Mantle Clad, Scenes of Rural Life, 
8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Muir’s (R. J.) Ruskin Revised, and other Papers on 
Education, 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Voynich’s (E, L.) The Gadfly, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Williams's (H. EB.) Foreigner in the Farmyard, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Zola’s (E.) Stories for Ninon, translated by H. Vizetelly, 
cheaper edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Fine Art and Archaoiogy. 

Lahor (J.): William Morris et le Mouvement nouveau de 

l’Art Décoratif, 3fr. 
Rosenberg (A.): Vautier, 2m. 

Poetry. 
Fuster (C.): L’Année des Poétes, 10fr. 
History and Biography. 

Chassin (Ch. L.): Le Général Hoche 4 Quiberon, 2fr. 50. 
Dartigue-Peyrou (J.): Marc Auréle dans ses Rapports avec 

le Christianisme, 5fr. 
Massa (Marquis P. de) : Souvenirs et Impressions, 1840-1871, 

3fr. 50. 





Geography and Travel. 
Ginisty (P.): De Paris au Cap Nord, Notes Pittoresques sur 
la Scandinavie, 2fr. 50. 
Javelle (E.): Souvenirs d’un Alpiniste, 3fr. 50. 
Kinsky (Comte C. de): Le Continent Africain, 12fr. 
Zichy (Comte E. de): Voyages au Caucase et en Asie Cen- 
trale, 2 vols. 20m. ; 
Science. 
Berthelot (M.): Thermochimie, 2 vols. 50fr. 
Faye ‘H.): Nouve'ile Etude sur les Tempétes, 4fr. 50. 
Goldschmidt (L.): Die Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung, 7m. 
Tigerstedt (R.): Lehrbuch der Physiologie des Menschen, 
Vol. 1, 12m. 
General Literature. 
Bazin (R.): Stéphanette, 3fr. 
Bertnay (P.): Orphelins d’Alsace, 2 vols. 7fr. 
Bréal (M.): Essai de Sémantique, 7fr. 50. 
Damad (M.): Rebelles et Soumises, 3fr. 50. 
Duncan (H. O.): Vingt Aus de Cyclisme Pratique, 3fr. 50. 
Grenier (A.S): Répertoire des Faits politiques, sociaux, 
économiques et yénéraux de 1898, 7fr. 50. 
Lacome (P.): Les Etoiles du Passé, fr. 50. 
Luguet (M.): Cceurs Naifs, 3fr. 
Macé: Crimes Impunis, 3fr. 50. 
Montesquiou (Comte R. de): Roseaux Pensants, 3fr. 50. 
Saint-Quentin (A. de): L’Kau et le Feu, 3fr. 50. 
Viollis (J.) : L’Emoi, 1fr. 








A LETTER OF THOMAS PAINE TO DR. FRANKLIN. 


THE subjoined letter of Paine has never, I 
believe, been printed. Paine sailed from Eng- 
land in September, 1774, and landed at Phil- 
adelphia, November 30th. He was introduced 
to Franklin, then in London, by Mr. George 
Lewis Scott, Commissioner of Excise, who is 
alluded to in the letter. Franklin introduced 
him to some of his friends in Philadelphia, 
and to his son-in-law, Richard Bache, as ‘an 
ingenious worthy young man,” who would 
be useful as a clerk, or assistant surveyor, or 
assistant tutor in a school. The magazine of 
which Paine was editor was The Pennsylvania 
Magazine, or American Museum. Parton sup- 
poses him to have been the first paid editor in 
America. An autobiographical letter written 
by Paine, and first printed in vol. iv. of my 
‘Writings of Paine’ (Appendix), shows that 
he was not fairly paid by Robert Aitkin, the 
publisher. This is the only letter of Paine’s 
which I have seen which is without the final 
‘‘e” in the signature. (Paine’s father is entered 
as a freeman of Thetford as ‘‘ Joseph Paine.”) 
This letter to Franklin is now in the possession 
of the Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

MoncureE D. Conway. 
To Hon. Benj. Franklin, 
London, Eng. 

HONORED SIR: 

I am just now informed by Mr. Bache of a 
vessel preparing to sail for London, and lest I 
should not have another opportunity so soon as I 
wish, I have taken this to acquaint you as laconic- 
ally as I can of the service that your good favors 
have been to me, and my gratitude on that account. 
Even thanks may be rendered troublesome, by being 
tedious, especially to a gentleman so variously en- 
gaged as yourself. 





I did not sail in the vessel I first intended, it not 
having proper conveniences, but in the London 
packet, Capt. Coche. The exchange was made for 
the worse. A putrid fever broke out among the 
steerage (having 120 on board) which, though not 
fatal, was dismal and dangerous. We buried five, 
and not above that number escaped the disease. By 
good providence we had a doctor on board, who had 
entered himself as one of the stewards, otherwise 
we must have been in as deplorable a situation as 
a passage of nine weeks could have rendered us. 
The cabin passengers escaped the illness, owing, I 
believe, to their being almost constantly sea-sick 
the first three weeks. I had no sea-sickness, but 
suffered dreadfully with fever. I had very little 
hopes that the Captain, or myself, would live to see 
America. Dr. Heatsley of this place attended the 
ship on her arrival, and when he understood that I 
was on your recommendation he provided a lodging 
for me and sent two of his men with a chair to 
bring me on shore, for I could not at that time turn 
in my bed without help. I was six weeks on shore 
before I was well enough to wait on Mr. Bache with 
your favor, but am now, thank God, perfectly re- 
covered. I am the more particular in mentioning 
this lest the scarcity of vessels which may sail for 
Philadelphia from London at this time might induce 
you to come in one of them. I attribute the disease 
to the impurity of the air between decks, and 
think ventilation would prevent it; but I am con- 
vinced that it cannot remove the disease after it has 
once taken place. 

I observe in Dr. Priestley’s late experiments on 
air, and your letter thereon, that ventilation will 
recover air rendered noxious by animal substances 
decaying in it to its former purity. Query : Whether 
it will recover air rendered impure by respiration 
only? If it does it seems to indicate that air has 
not vivifying spirit, or does not lose it by passing 
through the lungs, but acts only as a cleanser and 
becomes pure by carrying off the filth :—7.e., not by 
what it looses, but what it gains. I have not the 
treatise by me, and may perhaps have made a useless 
remark. 

Governor Franklin has removed to Amboy. I 
have not yet waited on him. Your counciling me 
has obtained me many friends and much reputa- 
tion, for which please accept my sincere thanks. 

I have been applied to by several gentlemen to 
instruct their sons on very advantageous terms to 
myself ; and a printer and bookseller here and man 
of reputation and property, Robert Aitkin, has lately 
attempted a magazine, but having little or no turn 
that way himself has applied to me for assistance. 
He had not above Six hundred subscribers when 
I first assisted him. We now have upward of Fifteen 
hundred, and daily increasing. I have not yet 
entered into terms with him; this is only the 
second number—the first I was not concerned in. 
I beg your acceptance of the enclosed and request 
you to present the other to my good friend Mr. 
Scott, to whom I intend to address a letter when 
I can have time and opportunity to entertain him 
with a few amusing particulars. 

I have not time to copy the letter fair as I have 
along one to write to my father, wherefore I beg 
you to accept it as it is ; and should he request you 
to take charge of or forward a letter to me from him 
I entreat your kindness thereon. 

Please present my duty to Mr. Scott as early as 
you conveniently can. 

I am, honored sir, 
Your much obliged humble servant, 
THOS. PAIN, 
Front Street, 
Opposite London 
Coffee House. 
Philadelphia, 
Mar. 4th, 1775. 


P.S. I should be greatly obliged to you for 
anything you may judge serviceable to the maga- 
zine, when you make your much hoped for return 
to America, or sooner, if you please. Should be 
obliged to you to purchase me Goldsmith’s History 
of the Earth and Animated Nature, when you 
return. In short, sir, we should be glad if you 
would think of us before you embark, and beg 
leave to trouble you with an unlimited commission. 








THE ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY EXHIBITION 
AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tue British Museum authorities have just 
arranged a special and temporary exhibition of 
ancient manuscripts, papers, and printed books 
relating to the history of the English Church, 
@ propos of the thirteen hundredth anniversary 
of the advent of St. Augustine, in a series of 
cases set out in the King’s Library. The relics 
of the earliest period are necessarily not 
numerous. Perhaps the earliest is the vener- 





able Psalter, after the version of St. Jerome, 
written in England about a.p. 700, and 
replenished with miniatures executed in the 
Anglo - Hibernian style. It belonged to 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, and at a 
later period fell into the possession of Sir 
Robert Cotton, of whose library it now forms 
one of the finest pieces. The Latin text and the 
interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss, believed by some 
toexhibit the dialect of the country immediately 
south of the Humber, but by others, with more 
reason, to be in the Kentish dialect, have long 
been studied, and have formed the subject of 
many critical essays. From a remote period 
this MS. obtained the name of ‘‘St. Augustine’s 
Psalter,” in the belief that it was one of the 
texts sent to him by Pope Gregory, as related by 
Beda. Butitisimpossible to accept this tradition, 
since although the handwriting of the Latin part 
by itself might suggest a foreign origin, the 
ornamentation throughout is distinctly of an 
Anglo-Irish character, and in point of date must 
be placed about a century later than St. Augus- 
tine. Possibly it is a copy from the original 
Psalter sent by Gregory, written by a foreign 
scribe domiciled within the abbey and illumi- 
nated by a native artist. Another fine MS. is 
that of the Four Gospels of St. Jerome’s 
version, better known as the ‘ Lindisfarne 
Gospels” or ‘‘Durham Book,” written about 
the year 700 by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, in honour of his predecessor St. Cuth- 
bert, who died in A.p. 687. Here, again, the 
ornamentation is of the style introduced from 
Ireland, consisting of intricate, yet harmonious 
and accurate combination and commingling of 
geometrical patterns, interlacements, spirals, 
birds, and lacertiform animals with their limbs 
fantastically knotted and plaited together ; and 
four portrait paintings of the Evangelists 
preceding their respective gospels, evi- 
dently inspired by Byzantine models. This 
Latin MS. has interlinear glosses through- 
out, written in the Northumbrian dialect of the 
tenth century by Aldred the priest, who has 
left a paragraph recording his labours in the 
scriptorium at the end of the Gospel of St. 
John. There is a tradition that on the occasion 
of the Danish invasion of Northumbria in 
A.D. 875, an attempt was made to carry away 
the MS. to Ireland, but it was lost overboard 
during a storm, and marvellously recovered at 
low tide, without mark of injury, by the in- 
tervention of St. Cuthbert, whose body, pre- 
served in a shrine, was being transported at 
the same time in company with it to a place 
secure from the desecration of the invaders. 
The MS. is unusually fresh and clean, which 
makes it difficult to believe that such an accident 
really happened to it; it shows no injury 
beyond a few stains, which may or may not 
have been caused by its immersion in sea- 
water. It remained at Lindisfarne from the 
close of the eleventh century to the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries. The next we 
know of it is that Sir Robert Cotton purchased 
it, stripped of its ancient jewelled covers, from 
Robert Bowyer, Clerk of the Parliaments in 
the reign of JamesI. The text, the pictures, 
and the glosses have furnished material for 
many essays. A third MS. of St. Jerome’s 
version of the Scriptures is that of the 
** Coronation Book.” This comprises the 
Four Gospels, written in Germany in the 
tenth century, and bearing the names of 
+ oppA REX and + MIHTILD MATER REGIS, 
viz., the Emperor Otho the Great, a.p. 936-973, 
and Mechtild, wife of Henry the Fowler. In 
A p. 929 Otho married Eadgyth, the half-sister 
of Aithelstan, and this MS. was probably 
sent by Otho to his brother-in-law on that 
occasion. It afterwards passed into the pos- 
session of Christ Church, Canterbury. At the 
coronation of the sovereigns of England this 
splendid codex was used by them when taking 
the oath which forms part of the service. 

An interesting relic of Archbishop Cranmer is 
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the MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels of the twelfth 
century, now numbered I. A. XIV. in the Royal 
Collection. The Cottonian MS. Otho C.I., a 
copy of the Four Gospels written in Anglo- 
Saxon of the early part of the eleventh century, 
bears a translation of the bull of Pope Sergius I. 
to St. Aldhelm of Malmesbury, and from this 
fact it may be inferred that the book itself 
once formed part of the extensive library which 
existed in the famous Benedictine Abbey 
of Malmesbury, where flourished one of the 
most illustrious literary men of the twelfth 
century, William of Malmesbury. The MSS. 
Department of the British Museum also ex- 
hibits on this occasion one of its latest acquisi- 
tions, a rare and fortunate addition to the class 
of earliest native Biblical remains. This is a 
copy of the Four Gospels in Latin of the Vulgate 
version of St. Jerome, wherein is also contained 
a copy of the Epistle of Fulco, Archbishop of 
Rheims, addressed to King Alfred (see ‘ Car- 
tularium Saxonicum,’ No. 556) in favour of Grim- 
bald, who, under the royal favour, afterwards 
became the first abbot of Newminster, in Win- 
chester. The writing belongs to the early part 
of the eleventh century, and the illuminations 
are executed in gold, silver, and colours, in the 
finest style of English art of that distant period. 
Several later Bibles fill up this compartment 
in the showcases — among them an elegantly 
written exemplar, Royal MS. I. D. I., executed 
by the pen of Willelmus Devoniensis, which 
probably belonged to the Priory of St. Martin 
in Dover, a cell to Christ Church, Canterbury. 
The tragic death of Thomas a Becket, and 
the popular legend of St. Martin dividing his 
raiment with a naked beggar, which are beau- 
tifully depicted in the illuminations of this fine 
volume, help to fix its origin. 

Many of the later medieval Bibles and 
Biblical MSS. are worthy of notice. Among 
them we may especially draw attention to an 
early version of the English New Testament, 
about a.p. 1400; a late fourteenth century 
Psalter, Latin and English, in the Arundel 
collection ; and a Gospels of the earlier Wycliffite 
version, dating from the end of the fourteenth 
century, in the Harley Library. The Psalter 
in Latin, with the English version and com- 
mentary by Richard Rolle, the hermit of 
Hampolle, about a.v. 1400, in the Royal Collec- 
tion, belongs to this section. One of the finest 
manuscripts shown in this case is the earlier 
English version of the Bible in two folio 
volumes, richly illuminated, and embellished 
with the armorial bearings of the ill-fated 
Thomas Plantagenet, surnamed ‘of Wood- 
stock,” Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of 
King Edward III. He was put to death by his 
nephew King Richard II. in a.p. 1397. A little 
subsequent in point of time comes a Bible of the 
later English version, dating from the early part 
of the fifteenth century, with marginal notes 
derived from the writings of Nicholas de Lyra. 
This is one of the gems of the Cottonian 
Library, from which also is derived an early 
Missal, about a.p. 1100. 

A set of service books of especial interest 
naturally follows the Bibles. Among them 
are a curious Breviary for Exeter diocesan 
use, written late in the eleventh century, 
and having the singing parts accompanied 
over line with the musical annotation called 
pnewmata, or pneums, forerunners of the 
modern method of writing music in staves and 
bars; a Missal of Sarum use adapted to the 
particular church for which it was executed, 
late in the fourteenth century; and the 
Breviary of Durham Cathedral Priory early in 
the same century, containing, inter alia, special 
services for the day of ‘‘deposition” of 
St. Cuthbert. Sarum use is also illustrated by 
an early fifteenth century Missal for Norwich, 
with curious English illuminations, and an 
Ordinal, formerly belonging to the church of 
Risby, in Suffolk, of the fourteenth century. 
Several Pontiticals are shown ; one is the early 





MS. of English use in the Cottonian Library, 
Claudius A. III., of the eleventh century ; 
another, about a.p. 1100, from the same library, 
is opened at the passage containing the exa- 
mination of a bishop elect; and a third, of 
the church of Exeter, dating early in the 
fifteenth century, shows a miniature of a 
marriage service performed by a bishop and 
his assistant priests. The Benedictional of 
the late eleventh century is typical of an in- 
teresting service book, the origin of some 
forms of benedictions appearing to spring from 
the remotest times. The Penitential, although 
not, strictly speaking, a service book, is intro- 
duced into this series. One MS. here exhibited, 
written early in the tenth century, is founded 
on the penitences of Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It is opened at an appropriate 
passage relating to the observance of the Lord’s 
day by the Eastern and Western Churches, 
from which it would appear that sailing and 
riding were permitted, but not bathing, nor 
driving, except to church. This is a Cottonian 
MS., noted as Vespasian D. XV. The gradual 
introduction of the vernacular into Latin ser- 
vices is appropriately illustrated by a manual 
of the Sarum use, with slight modifications from 
the normal type, written for the church of 
St. Aldate in Gloucester in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This gives both the English and Latin 
words in the marriage service for banns, the 
priest’s address, and the questions to the con- 
tracting parties, 

Another case contains a well-selected series 
of historical manuscripts which throw light on 
the introduction of the Christian Church into 
these parts. One of the most interesting isa 
fine copy of Henry of Huntingdon’s ‘ Chronicle ’ 
in the Cottonian Library, Vespasian A. XVIIL., 
opened at a passage which contains the letter 
of Pope Gregory I. to Mellitus the Abbot, 
A.D. 601 (afterwards Bishop of London, a.p. 604, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, a.p. 619), bidding 
him declare to Augustine that the temples of idols 
in England are not to be overturned (although 
the idols themselves are to be destroyed), but 
to be purified with holy water, altars erected, 
and relics procured, for the populace will more 
readily resort to their accustomed places of 
worship. Animal sacrifices are to be dis- 
couraged, but on the day of dedication or the 
natalia of the martyrs whose relics are pre- 
served there, feasts are to be held instead, ‘‘ nam 
duris mentibus simul omnia abscindere impos- 
sibile esse non dubium est.” The modern mis- 
sionary has certainly much to learn from the 
philosophic simplicity of Roman wisdom. The 
beautifully written and well-known Beda’s ‘ His- 
tory’ of the eighth century, Tiberius E. II., 
is set open to show the passage wherein is 
related the incident of the landing of Augus- 
tine and his little band of companions in the 
Isle of Thanet. The treasures of the Cot- 
tonian Library are not yet exhausted. Another 
fine MS., Vespasian A. XIV., of the eleventh 
century, here exhibits the Acts of the Synod of 
Hertford in a.p. 673, whereat were framed rules 
for various contingencies of life, and, inter alia, 
forbidding the marriage of a divorced person 
as preventing possibility of future recon- 
ciliation, ‘‘nulli alteri copuletur, sed ita 
permaneat aut propriz reconcilietur conjugi.” 
Of much interest historically is the charter 
Augustus IT. 61, a contemporary record of the 
Synod of Clovesho in a.p. 803, whereby the 
paramount rights of the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury are recognized, and the short-lived 
Archbishopric of Lichfield, which had been 
fraudulently erected by Offa, King of the 
Mercians, by a division from Canterbury, was 
abolished. The troubles which hung upon the 
footsteps of the great Wilfrid are illustrated by 
a MS. of his life by Eddius Stephanus, Ves- 
pasian D. VI., writtenintheeighthcentury, where 
is contained the text of the petition of the arch- 
bishop against the uncanonical invasion of his 
province by Theodore of Canterbury, who had 





introduced three bishops into it, and prayi 

that if such bishops were necessary they should 
be selected from the clergy of the province by 
the bishops in synod. This was read at Rome 
before Pope Agatho in a p. 679. The celebrated 
Synod of Baccanceldeisillustrated bya passage in 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ Domitian A. VIIL; 
in this text the authorities of the Church resolve 
that from henceforth, a.p. 803, none may dare 
to choose for themselves lords over God's 
heritage from laymen. The Cartulary of 
St. Swithun of Winchester, Add. MS. 15,350 
(marvellously rescued by an accident from an 
indecorous fate, to enlighten the world of lite- 
rature with hitherto unknown texts of scores 
of Anglo-Saxon charters), points to a passage 
containing the recital by King Athelwulf in 
A.D. 854 of his grant of tenths of lands to the 
Church, thus laying the foundation of the tithe 
system: ‘‘ perfeci ut decimam partem terrarum 
per regnum nostrum non solum sanctis ecclesiis 
darem, verum etiam,” &. The authenticity 
of this charter has been disputed, but, at any 
rate, it stands in goodly company. An in- 
teresting memorial of St. Swithun, the miracle- 
working prelate of Winchester, is that in 
Cleopatra E. I., the text of his ‘‘ profession” on 
consecration in A.D. 852, setting forth his pro- 
mise of canonical obedience to his archbishop 
and enunciating the cardinal points of his faith. 
The ‘Liber Vite de Hyda,’a Stowe MS. of 
modernacquisition from the Earl of Ashburnham, 
recently edited by Dr. de Gray Birch, shows an 
Anglo-Saxon drawing of King Canute and his 
pious queen presenting a golden cross upon the 
altar of the great abbey. Yet another Cottonian 
treasure, Domitian A. V., is set open to show 
the record of the Acts of the Council of Windsor 
in A.D. 1072, establishing the supremacy of Can- 
terbury over York, attested by King William I, 
his queen Matildis, the Papal legate Hubert, and 
many notables and dignitaries of the Church. 

An adjacent case exhibits some later historical 
points and landmarks of the Church in England. 
One is a finely illuminated picture, about a.p. 
1200, of the death of Becket, a theme which the 
Church in the Middle Ages never ceased to make 
use of, from Harley MS. 5102 ; another is the 
text of the celebrated Constitutions of Claren- 
don in a.p. 1164, settling the relations of the 
Church and State, with marginalia marking 
what was allowed and what disallowed by Pope 
Alexander III. This MS., Claudius B. IL, 
formerly adorned the library of St. Alban’s 
Abbey before it fell into the hands of 
Sir Robert Cotton. Passing over several 
other excellent MSS., we may just linger to 
notice the Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV. in 
Tiberius C. X, of a.p. 1291, a valuation of all 
the ecclesiastical property throughout England 
and Wales, prepared on the occasion of grant- 
ing to Edward I. a tenth part of the revenues 
of the Church for six years to pay the expenses 
of the royal crusade about to be undertaken. 
This valuation held good and was in force down 
to the days of the Reformation. 

In other cases are exhibited a number of 
later medizeval evidences, but mention can only 
here be made of the more remarkable. Such 
are, for example, the register of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, in a.D. 1322, containing an inventory 
of some sad relics of the saints, Galba E. 
IV.; the bull of Pope John XXII. acquitting 
King Edward III. for fifteen hundred marks, a 
year and a half's census due to the Pope to 
Easter, 1331, and paid yearly since the time 
of King John’s surrender, the deed of which is 
exhibited in another part of the Museum gal- 
leries ; and the precept of King Henry V. to 
the Sheriff of Warwick and Leicester ordering 
him to make proclamation of a reward of a 
thousand marks and annuity of twenty pounds 
for life to the captor of Sir John Oldcastle, 
styled Lord Cobham, the Lollard heretic, dated 
January 23rd, a.p. 1417. These two last men- 
tioned come from that rich repertory of eccle- 
siastical originalia bound up in thick volumes 
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styled Cleopatra E.1I.-IV. To these follow a 
large variety of papers concerning matters of 
the Church in the troublous times of the six- 
teenth century, wherein Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth; Cranmer, 
Parker, Grindal (who excuses himself for dis- 
obeying Elizabeth’s orders in 1577 to suppress 

rophesying), and others figure : succeeded by 
ancroft, Ken of Bath and Wells, George White- 
field the Methodist, John Wesley, and Butler, 
Bishopof Bristol, 1750. Tothese have been added 
autographs of Wolsey and Warham ; documents 
relating to the visitation of monasteries ; the 
articles of faith and ceremony composed wholly 
or mainly by Henry VIII.; Grafton the 
grocer’s letter to Lord Privy Seal Cromwell, 
with presentation of a Coverdale Bible, 1537 ; 
Bishop Latimer’s arguments against belief in 
Purgatory, circ. 1538 ; and a draft Act, partly 
in the handwriting of Henry VIII., for con- 
ferring on the king powers to create new 
bishoprics and collegiate and cathedral churches, 
cire. 1539. 

Of printed books, broadsides, and pro- 
clamations there are plenty to view, but 
their interest is only subsidiary to that of the 
manuscripts, for if a printed Bible of the 
fifteenth century may reach the value, to a 
bookseller, of 4,000/., who will appraise 
the Durham Book, the Augustine Psalter, or 
the Coronation Book? Tyndal’s Pentateuch 
lies perilously near to the proclamation for 
‘dampning of erroneous bokes and heresies and 
rohibiting the having of holy scripture trans- 
fated into the vulgar tongue,” in a.p. 1530, set 
off by a slightly later proclamation ‘‘ for the 
Byble of the largest and greatest volume to be 
had in every church,” in 1541. Specimens of 
the Coverdale Bible, 1535 ; the Matthew Bible 
in 1537 ; Cranmer’s Bible, 1539, and some later 
editions are exhibited, as well as a variety 
of Church literature, such as Laud’s dying 
declaration of loyalty to the Church, 1644 ; the 
Act for abolishing all archbishops, bishops, 
chancellors, deans, deacons, &c., out of the 
Church, 1643 ; the Act for abolishing deans and 
selling chapter lands in order to raise 300,000I.; 
a licence to Sir Edward Nicholas to eat meat 
during Lent on condition of subscribing 13s. 4d. 
to his parish poor-box, 1662; a proclama- 
tion against killing and eating flesh in Lent or 
on fish days appointed by law in the same year ; 
and a few coins and medals. The Corona- 
tion Service of Queen Victoria aptly ter- 
minates the series, which it is hoped will be 
carefully looked at by the many ecclesiastical 
personages whom the Diamond Jubilee has 
brought together in London. Want of room 
probably prevented any records of the vexed 
question of pre-Augustine Christianity in Eng- 
land being put forward, nor would they have 
been wholly appropriate to signalize an Augus- 
tine centenary. It would, too, have been in- 
teresting to inspect some of the early coins of 
the quasi-regal archbishops of Anglo-Saxondom. 
This exhibition will not remain long in its 
present place, and those who take an interest in 
examining the priceless relics of the Church 
should visit them without loss of time, for it 
is not often that so fine a collection of MSS. 
bearing upon one point is laid out in cases at 
the British Museum. 








SALE OF THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 


In continuation of our last week’s notice of 
the prices realized at Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of 
the first portion of this library, we give some 
of the most important items occurring in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth days’ sale. Bible, 
Authorized Version, William and Mary’s copy, 
finely bound, 1680, 20/. Bidpay, Directorium 
Humane Vite, 1480, 18]. 10s. Boccaccio de 
Casibus Virorum, editio princeps, 227. Boc- 
caccio, Ruine des Nobles Hommes, Bruges, 
Colard Mansion, imperfect, 6951. Fall of 


Claris, Ulm, 1473, 711.; another copy, 731. 
Il Decamerone, Venet., 1492 (imperfect), 561. ; 
another copy (imperfect), 50/.; Il Decamerone, 
Vineg , 1516, 24/.; Il Decamerone, first Aldine 
edition, in a fictitious Grolier binding, Venet., 
1522, 551.; Le Macon’s translation, first edition, 
Paris, 1545, 321.; the first English translation, 
1620, 491. Boece, Croniklis of Scotland, by 
Bellenden, first edition in Scotch, Edin., 1536, 
58/. Boethius, printed by Caxton, c. 1479, some 
lines facsimile, 510/. S. Bonaventura, Meditationi 
sopra la Passione, senza nota, 41l.; another edi- 
tion, Parma, 1490, 311. Mrs. Bowditch, Fresh- 
water Fishes, 76]. St. Brandon’s Book of 
Wonders, woodcuts, absque nota, 102/. Brant’s 
Ship of Fools, Barclay’s first edition, Pynson, 
1509, 761. ; Cawood's edition, 1570, 20/. 10s. 
R. Brathwaite, Ar’t asleepe Husband ? (wanting 
a plate) 1640, 21/. ; Barnabae Itinerarium, first 
edition (c. 1648-50), 26/. Breviarium Camuldu- 
lense, on vellum, Venet., 1514, 30/. 10s. 
Breviarium Romanum, on vellum, Venet., 
1490, 271. Quignon’s Roman Breviary, Venet., 
1547, 191. Deutsch-Rémisch Brevier, Vened., 
1518, 21l. Breviarium Sarisburiense, Lond., 
1556, 291. Breydenbach, Peregrinationes, 1486, 
461. Revelationes S. Brigitte, on vellum, 
1492, 711. Broughton, Concent of Scripture, 
copper-plates by Rogers, on vellum, 1596, 251. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, first edition, 
1621, 22/. Julius Cesar, Jenson’s edition, 
Venet., 1471, 341. Dr. John Kay on English 
Dogges, 1576, 39/. Calandras de Arithme- 
thrica, first edition, Firenze, 1491, 27/. R. Calef, 
More Wonders of the Invisible World (in 
opposition to Mather’s New England Witch- 
craft), 1700, 22/. Italian Canzoni, 1564-70, basso 
parts only, 18/.10s. Caoursin, Obsidionis Rhodize 
Urbis Descriptio, Ulme, 1496, 23/. 10s. The 
Book called Caton, printed by Caxton, 1483, 
imperfect, 295/. Sal. de Caus, Hortus Pala- 
tinus, De Bry, 1620, 17/. 15s. Libro de la 
Natura de Cavalli, &c., Milan, 1517, 16/. 10s. 
Caxton’s Chronicles of England and Description 
of Britain, several lines in facsimile, 1480-82, 
610l.; a fragment of Caxton’s Tullius de 
Senectute, 1481, 1027. Cecco d’Ascoli, 
Venet., 1501, 50/. Cervantes, Don Quixote, 
by T. Shelton, first edition of both parts, 
1612-20, 106/.; first edition of the two 
parts as issued in 1620, 281. and 35/. Cham- 
pier, Vie du Chevalier Bayard, Paris, s.d., 
351. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Caxton’s 
first edition, imperfect, 1478, 7201.; Caxton’s 
second edition, imperfect, 1484, 300/.; Pyn- 
son’s edition, 1493, 233/.; Wynkyn de Worde’s 
edition, 1488, Dunn Gardner’s copy, perfect, 
1,0001.; a fragment of the same edition, 64/.; 
Pynson’s edition of 1526, with Troylus, Boke 
of Fame, &c., 321.; Godfray’s edition, 1532, 451. ; 
Petit’s edition, 1542, 18/.; Bonham’s imprint, 
same date, 20/.; Kyngston’s edition, 1561, 31/.; 
Pickering’s edition, by Tyrwhitt, on vellum, 
1830, 341.; Minor Poems, &c., edited by 
Nicolas, 1846, on vellum, 25l.; Troylus and 
Cresyde, by Wynkyn de Worde, 1517, 1101. 

Book of the Ordre of Chivalry, printed by 
Caxton (1483-5), imperfect, 3451. Chronicle of 
St. Albans, 1483, imperfect, 1801. ; Notary’s 
edition, 1515, 201. 10s. Churchyardes Chippes, 

first part, 1578 311. The Books of Tully’s 
Offices, translated by R. Whyttinton, Wynkyn 

de Worde, 1534, 35/1. John Clerke, De Mor- 

tuorum Resurrectione, J. Hertorde, 1545, 251. 

Cocker’s Arithmetic, first edition, 1678, 241. 10s. 

Columna, MHypnerotomachia Poliphili, first 

edition, Emperor Charles V.’s copy, Aldus, 

1499, 1511. Comines, Chronique, Grolieresque 

binding, with Thomas Wotton’s name, Paris, 

s.d., 38/1. Floure of the Commaundements, 

Wynkyn de Worde, 1521, 85/. Cordyale, 

printed by Caxton, 1479, imperfect, 760. 

A. Craig, Poetical Recreations, Edinburgh, 1609, 


AN ALLEGED ERROR OF VENERABLE BEDBE’S. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, June 27, 1897. 

Mr. ANSCOMBE says my version ‘‘ depends for 
its intelligibility upon an interpolation made in 
support of Bede—namely, of the word ‘as,’ for 
which there is no authority.” I supposed he 
would see that, though in such a construction our 
idiom requires ‘‘as,” the Latin does not. A 
few examples must suffice. At top of p. 172 of 
Allen and Greenough’s Latin grammar (1889 ed.) 
he will tind three quotations from Cicero, in the 
English rendering of which ‘‘as” is interpo- 
lated before a predicate nominative ; and at top 
of p. 371 of the ‘ Public School Latin Grammar’ 
(1883 ed.) he will find the following quotation 
from Cicero, in translating which I feel sure he 
himself would not hesitate to interpolate ‘‘ as” 
twice over: ‘‘ Amicitia virtutum adiutrix a 
natura data est, non vitiorum comes.” 

It is unlikely that Gildas had read Ennius, 
Plautus, Terence, or Varro, or had means of 
knowing that qui was an old instrumental rela- 
tive. But Mr. Anscombe thinks a syntactic con- 
struction of which we have no instance for 600 
years previous might have been used by Gildas, 
because ‘‘ Nennius wrote the old deponent verb 
dimicor.” I do not admit the parallel, even 
had the fact been as stated. But there is no 
*‘old deponent verb dimicor” — unless it has 
escaped Forcellini, Quicherat, Lewis and Short, 
Paucker, and Nettleship. Mr. Anscombe says 
it ‘‘only survived in correct authors as an im- 
personal—sc.,dimicatur, dimicabatur.” Theseare 
not impersonal deponents to a lost dimicor, but 
impersonal passives to dimico. He might just as 
well say that pugnatur, pugnatum est, pugnetur 
are impersonal deponents to a lost pugnor, 
‘*T fight.” Nor does Nennius use dimicentur, 
but dimicent, according to Mommsen’s text 
and that of nine of the ten MSS. on which it is 
based. And the note ‘‘antiqua grammatica” 
in the one MS. containing dimicentur is doubt- 
less due either to an earlier reading (or gloss) 
dimicetur (of which it would be quite correct) 
or to the scribe confusing the false dimicentur 
with the impersonal passive use of the verb. 

On what day Gildas’s year began is a very 
minor question, but by no means a simple one. 
I content myself with saying that if Scots and 
Britons calculated Easter by a luni-solar cycle 
of years which did not begin on January Ist, 
it does not in the least follow that Gildas may 
not have dated the civil events of a.p. 516 by 
the Roman solar year. E. W. B. Nicnotson. 








PUBLISHERS’ SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 

Tue second Publishers’ Congress was held at 
Brussels from June 23rd to the 26th. It was 
opened by M. Schollaert, Home Secretary and 
President of the Board of Education, and was 
presided over by M. Emile Bruylant, President 
of the Cercle Belge de la Librairie, the Vice- 
President being M. Jules Hetzel, President of 
the Cercle de la Librairie (Paris). The Con- 
gress divided its work into three sections, under 
the chairmanship of M. Henri Belin (in the 
absence of M. Georges Masson), Mr. William 
Heinemann, and Mr. Albert Brockhaus re- 
spectively. During the three days’ session 
debates took place on a considerable variety 
of subjects of interest both to publishers and 
authors. All local or national questions were 
excluded, only those concerning international 
relations being admissible. 
The following are those resolutions passed 
which are of particular interest in England :— 
1. Resolved that, in order to put down the 
abuse of the word ‘‘ edition” and to avoid con- 
fusion in terms, the word “edition” only be 
used when a change in the text of a work has 
taken place ; otherwise that the word tirage be 
used. 
2 Resolved that, as an alphabetical classifi- 
cation of literature is of the greatest importance 





49]. Cranmer’s Catechism, first edition, 1548, 
361. Cunningham’s Cosmographical Glasse, 
1559, 421. 
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represented approve and recommend the fol- | forthcoming number of the Lnglish Histerical 


lowing method of classification :— 

(a) An alphabetical list according to authors’ 
names. 

(b) A systematic list of subjects. 

(c) An alphabetical list of contents by means 
of catchwords, with the name of the author and 
title of work repeated. 

3. Resolved that a publisher has the same 
right of protection with regard to any special 
form or appearance he may give his publication 
as has any other manufacturer, and that he 
should be protected in the same way as the latter 
under the patent laws. (The Congress advises 
that this question be made one of international 
law, and, if possible, it should be treated in the 
same way as is literary and artistic property.) 

4. The acquisition of editions intended for 
localized circulation in certain countries im- 
poses upon the purchaser the obligation of 
printing on each such localized edition a noti- 
fication of the region to which its sale is to be 
confined. 

5. The Congress recommends all publishers’ 
associations here represented to study the 
organization of the Bérsenverein der deutschen 
Buchhindler of Leipzig, with a view to estab- 
lishing professional regulations for the pro- 
hibition of advertising any except second-hand 
books at a discount below the published price, 
and further to use every means at their disposal 
to maintain towards the public the published 
price of every publication. 

6. A publisher is not responsible for the loss 
of MSS., drawings, prints, plans, &c., which he 
has not ordered, and which have been sent to 
him for examination. In every other case the 
responsibility of the publisher or printer is 
limited to penalties under the common law in 
each country. 

7. The Congress resolved that schools with a 

ial course for the education of proper book- 
sellers be established under the auspices of the 
different publishers’ associations. (This resolu- 
tion was at once welcomed by the President of 
the Board of Education in Brussels, who offered 
to contribute towards the cost of such a school 
in Belgium. ) 

In addition to these, a number of resolutions 
were passed, chiefly concerning themselves with 
postal arrangements for printed matter. 

The Congress came to a close with a general 
meeting, in which a number of French pub- 
lishers presented the members with a document 
concerning the relations between publishers and 
authors, which resulted in the following resolu- 
tion:—‘*The Brussels Congress invites the 
attention of the publishers’ associations of every 
country to a communication presented to the 
Congress by a number of French publishers 
with regard to the relations between authors 
and publishers, and recommends the appoint- 
ment of a special commission to consider the 
possibility of establishing a code of usages to 
regulate such relations, and eventually to appoint 
delegates to participate in a mixed international 
commission, so as to arrange all difficulties and 
differences at present existing and establish a 
modus agendi.” 

It was decided to hold the next Congress in 
London in 1899. There were the usual banquets, 
and the Congress wound up with a most elaborate 
Séte artistique at the Hotel de Ville. 








Literary Gossip. 


As the report has appeared in sundry 
papers that Mrs. Oliphant died of cancer, it 
may be as well to say that this was not the 
case. 


Fatuer Gasquet discovered not long ago 
in the Vatican a considerable fragment of a 
work by Roger Bacon, which he believes to 
form part of the introduction to the ‘Opus 
Majus.’ He is printing the text in the 


| 








Review. 


THE same number will include articles 
by Prof. Bury on ‘The Turks in the Sixth 
Century,’ by Mr. J. E. Morris on ‘The 
Archers at Crecy,’ by Miss Maud Sellers on 
‘York in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,’ and by Mr. Basil Williams on 
‘The Duke of Newcastle and the Election 
of 1734.’ This last article, which is based 
on the Newcastle Correspondence in the 
British Museum, gives a lively picture of 
the way an election was ‘‘ worked”’ in the 
days of Sir Robert Walpole. Among the 
other contents of the number we may men- 
tion Ligonier’s despatch to the Secretary of 
State giving an account of the battle of 
Fontenoy, printed for the first time by 
Lieut.-Col. E. M. Lloyd, R.E. 


A Boox of great interest to literary people 
generally and to Etonians in particular is 
a volume of ‘Extracts from the Letters 
and Journals of William Cory,’ author of 
‘Tonica,’ which has just been printed for 
the subscribers at the Oxford University 
Press. The selection and arrangement of 
the extracts have been undertaken by the 
Rev. F. Warre Cornish. 


Tuer Council of St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford, 
has accepted from Miss Clara Evelyn 
Moidan an offer of 1,000/. for the endow- 
ment of a scholarship which is to bear her 
name. The only condition attached by the 
donor is that the scholar during her tenure 
of the scholarship shall have nothing to do 
with vivisection. St. Hugh’s Hall was 
founded in 1886 by Miss Wordsworth, but 
was not regularly constituted till 1894. 
Like Lady Margaret, it is conducted on the 
principles of the Church of England, but 
being intended primarily for poorer students, 
the fees are lower. 

Mr. Joun C. Nrumo will publish in the 
autumn an important work on English 
monastic history by the Rev. Ethelred L. 
Taunton, entitled ‘The English Black 
Monks of St. Benedict: a Sketch of their 
History from the Coming of St. Augustine 
to the Present Day.’ The work will be in 
two volumes, and is of especial interest in 
view of the approaching centenary celebra- 
tion of the coming of St. Augustine. 


Tue meeting last week of the Publishers’ 
Association was numerously attended, and 
was encouraging, inasmuch as it showed 
that the publishers have at last awakened 
to the danger to themselves involved in the 
parlous state of the retail bookseller. Mr. 
©. J. Longman, who took the chair, seems, 
to judge by his speech, to have abandoned 
the strong objection to a possible boycott of 
the cheapjacks to which he gave expression 
last year. Mr. F. Macmillan, who has all 
along shown his desire to aid the booksellers, 
proposed that the meeting should approve of 
the principle of the proposal that the pre- 
sent trade terms should be refused to book- 
sellers who give the public more than 
twopence discount in the shilling. An 
active discussion followed. Mr. Hodder 
objected to the proposal as coercion, but 
Mr. Heinemann pointed out that coercion 
has succeeded in Germany. The success of 
the scheme, Mr. Murray rightly urged, would 
depend on the loyalty of the publishers and 
booksellers ; and, of course, the great diffi- 
culty is to secure their hearty adhesion. 








Messrs, Biackte & Son have arranged to 
publish a series of volumes to be issued 
under the general title of ‘ The Victorian 
Era Series.’ The idea of the series is to 
record in permanent and authoritative form 
the great movements of the century, and it 
will consequently contain a wide range of 
volumes dealing with economic, social, 
religious, scientific, and literary subjects, 
The general editor of the series will be Mr, 
J. H. Rose, M.A., late Scholar of Christ 
College, Cambridge, whose work ‘The 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era’ will be 
known to many readers of Napoleonic litera- 
ture. The editor will contribute to the 
series a volume on ‘The Rise of the Demo- 
cracy ’; Canon J. H. Overton, ‘ The Anglican 
Revival’; Dean Stubbs, a biography of 
Charles Kingsley; Mr. George Gissing, a 
biography of Dickens; Mr. H. Holman, 
‘National Education’; Mr. G. Armitage- 
Smith, ‘Free Trade and its Results’; Mr. 
Laurence Gomme, ‘ Modern London,’ &c. 

Tue Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
will be closed on July 12th for a fortnight. 

Seven school children of Golspie in Suther- 
land once wrote down for Mr. Nicholson, 
Bodley’s Librarian, all they knew of the 
superstitions and legends of the neighbour- 
hood, the description of their own games, 
the rhymes sung in them, and much else. 
This, without altering a word, Mr. 
Nicholson has edited, adding the music of 
the game-rhymes, and an introduction to 
the Taatiny of the place, its prehistoric 
and other antiquities, and its population. 
Mr. Nutt is about to publish the work, 
which is plentifully illustrated. 

THERE seems to be little or no prospect of 
the introduction of a Secondary Education 
Bill this session. At the Education Office 
an early realization of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s promise is regarded as highly im- 
probable. The expectation of a statutory 
Commission for London University and of 
a Roman Catholic university for Ireland has 
been practically abandoned for the present 
year. 

Tue Law Quarterly Review for July con- 
tains articles on ‘ Collisions at Sea,’ by Mr. 
Leslie F. Scott; ‘On the Study of Law 
Reports,’ by Mr. Showell Rogers ; ‘ Vacarius 
on Marriage,’ by Prof. F. W. Maitland; 
‘Landowners’ Liability to pay Rent-Charges 
in Fee,’ by Mr. T. Cyprian Williams; and 
other subjects. 

Tuer Master of the Rolls, who entertained 
the Colonial Premiers, ex-Governors, and 
other distinguished guests at the Public 
Record Office on the 6th inst., was able to 
display the riches of a collection which must 
have possessed a peculiar interest for those 
who in some cases, notably those of Canada 
and New South Wales, have paid more 
attention to the arrangement and re- 
production of their archives than some 
of the old monarchies of Europe. An 
illustrative exhibition of colonial relics 
was prepared and explained by the Deputy 
Keeper, Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, and the 
Secretary, Mr. Cartwright, which included 
ships’ logs of the early voyages to New 
Zealand and Australia, correspondence of 
Capt. Cook, plans of early settlements, 
treaties with Maories and Indians, des- 
patches announcing colonial conquests, and 
a series of treaties by which such colonies 
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as the Cape, Canada, and Newfoundland 
pecame part of the British Empire. 


Mr. Srock announces a book called ‘The 
Chairman’s Manual,’ a volume of reference 
for the use of those who have to preside 
at public meetings; but is this wanted 
while Sir Reginald Palgrave’s excellent 
‘Chairman’s Handbook’ is on our shelves ? 


Tanks to the indefatigable efforts of the 
’ Frankfurter Zeitung, Heine’s grave, to the 
neglected state of which we referred some 
time ago, is now in a better condition than 
anyother at Montmartre, that journal having 
collected upwards of 3,000 marks for the 
purpose. It seems, however, that about 
9,000 marks more are required in order 
to keep the tomb permanently in a proper 
condition. 

Tue distinguished philosophical writer 
and educational reformer Dr. Jiirgen 
Bona Meyer, born in 1829 at Hamburg, 
died on the 22nd ult. at Bonn, where 
he had been active as Professor of Phi- 
losophy since 1866. He first made for 
himself a name by his learned work ‘ Aris- 
totelische Tierkunde,’ and since then he 
had written several philosophical works, 
of which his monograph ‘ Kant’s Psycho- 
logie’ and his ‘Geschichte der Philosophie’ 
are the most important. He was the founder, 
and for a long time the President, of the 
“Liberale Schulverein Rheinlands und 
Westfalens.”’ 


Ox the above-mentioned date there also 
died at Leipzig the prolific writer Prof. 
F. H. Semmig, the author, among other 
works, of a ‘Geschichte der franzisischen 
Litteratur im Mittelalter’ and of ‘ Die Jung- 
frau von Orleans und ihre Zeitgenossen.’ 

Tue decease is announced of Mr. Joyce, 
who wrote a history of the Post Office, 
where he was engaged for many years. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Return showing the Population 
and Number of Inhabited Houses and 
the Number of Persons on the Local 
Government Register for each Administra- 
tive County and for each County Borough 
and Municipal Borough in England and 
Wales, and showing the Numbers of Men 
and of Women, &c. (2d.); Education, Scot- 
land, Return showing Rateable Value, 
Number of Children of School Age, Amount 
of Accommodation in the Different Kinds of 
Schoo!s, &c. (1s. 2d.); Reports and Papers 
relating to the Training Colleges of Scot- 
land (5d.); and a Circular of the Scotch 
Education Department relative to the Minute 
of June 10th, 1897, providing for the Dis- 
tribution of the Sum available for Secondary 
Education under the Education and Local 
Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 1892. 








SCIENCE 


—.-- 


4 Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton, 
assisted by Hans Gadow. With Con- 
tributions from Richard Lydekker, 
Charles 8S. Roy, and Robert W. Shufeldt. 
4 parts. (Black.) 

Ir will be within the recollection of our 

readers that Prof. Newton contributed to 

the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 





Britannica’ a valuable series of articles 
upon birds, in alphabetical order; while 


XUM 





under the head of ‘Ornithology ” he fur- 
nished an admirable treatise (consisting of 
about fifty pages) on the origin and pro- 
gress of that branch of science. Taking 
these articles as a foundation, and supple- 
menting them by the intercalation of a much 
greater number, he produced in 1893 the 
first part of the present dictionary, and the 
end of 1896 saw the completion of the last 
part of a work which is truly monumental. 
Able assistance has undoubtedly been ren- 
dered by Dr. Hans Gadow, who undertook 
the portion relating to anatomy, and whose 
articles on this section of the subject, em- 
bryology, feathers, digestive and vascularsys- 
tems, &c., are distinguished by having their 
titles printed in italictype. Mr. Lydekker’s 
share was the fossil birds, respecting which 
there was much to be said, especially on 
the value of the order Odontornithes, as 
well as the new order Stercornithes, recently 
discovered in the tertiary strata of Pata- 
gonia. Dr. Roy is responsible for an im- 
portant article on flight ; while we are told 
that Dr. Shufeldt, late of the United States 
army, has written upon something; but 
there is no indication of the subject of his 
communications in preface, introduction, or 
index, and life is too short for search through 
more than a thousand pages. But the bulk 
of these parts is by Prof. Newton, and to 
him is entirely due the introduction, of 
120 pages, based upon the aforesaid article 
‘“‘ Ornithology,” but thoroughly revised, 
expanded, and brought up to date. This 
introduction — issued, of course, with the 
last part—contains a separate index of all 
the writers on ornithology therein men- 
tioned; while the index to the main 
work is good and full of cross-references. 
As an illustration of the care that has 
been bestowed upon the book, there 
are four pages of ‘‘Notanda et Cor- 
rigenda,” every item of which requires col- 
lation before a proper appreciation of the 
author’s meaning can be attained. A few 
of. these items are due to printers’ errors, 
and so close has been the revision that we 
have detected only three slips which have 
escaped the author’s notice. 

The adoption of the alphabetical—in pre- 
ference to the taxonomic—order of arrange- 
ment has several advantages, one of these 
being that under the former system it is 
easy to find many local names of the birds 
mentioned in books of travel, which no 
ordinary dictionary would explain or even 
mention. In few respects is Prof. Newton 
stronger than in his familiarity with the 
works of the earlier voyagers, and numer- 
ous as well as valuable are the allusions 
made to primitive descriptions and half- 
forgotten names of birds. His selection 
from the vernacular is, as he expressly 
states in his introductory note, quite 
arbitrary, though based on a view to 
utility; and the number of names might 
be increased indefinitely, but for unduly 
increasing the bulk of the work. In the 
preface, however, a hope is held out that 
perhaps at some future date these addi- 
tions may form part of a supplementary 
volume, especially if a favourable reception 
is accorded to the present, and in the full 
expectation that the incentive will not be 
wanting, we make a few suggestions. The 
word ‘‘cockatoo”’ is now in familiar use, but 
Dampier’s description of the “ crockadore” 


from the Clove Islands seems to deserve 
mention: a bird ‘‘as big as a parrot, and 
shaped much like it, with such a bill, but it 
is as white as milk, and hath a bunch of 
feathers on its head like a crown.” Unavoid- 
ably, many local names, even of British 
birds, have been omitted, though the author 
tells us that he has preserved ‘‘ most of those 
which found their way into some sort of 
literature, ranging from an epic poem to an 
Act of Parliament.” Upon this count a 
plea might be urged for the insertion 
of “haysogge” or “heysugge,” a term 
employed by Chaucer for the hedge-sparrow 
in his ‘ Assembly of Foules,’ line 612, where 
the ‘‘emerlyon’’ (merlin) says to the 
* cukkow ”:— 

Thou mordrere of the haysogge on the braunche 
That broght thee forth! thou rewful glotown. 
There can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
species intended, and to this day the hedge- 
sparrow is known in East Surrey and the 
Weald by a corrupted name pronounced as 
‘‘isaac,” with the prefix of ‘ blue” for the 
slaty - headed adult. Again, a little more 
consideration might be shown at times for 
average ignorance. Well-informed people, 
especially those who take an interest in 
hawking, are aware that ‘“‘eyas” or 
‘“‘eyess”’ is a corruption of ‘ nias,’’ which 
means a falcon taken from the nest, as 
distinguished from a “haggard” or falcon 
taken wild; but these words have been 
freely used and so spelt since the time of 
Shakspeare, and a cross-reference in the 
alphabetical order would not have been 
amiss (although ‘‘eyas” is to be found in 
the index published three years later), 
especially as ‘‘tercel,” ‘‘tiercel,” and 
‘tassel’? are given. We should like to 
know what are the ‘‘ pawpers and such like 
daily brought to us from beyond the sea,” 
mentioned with ‘‘egrets” by Harrison in 
his ‘ Description of England’ in Holinshed, 
for the context shows that they are birds, 
and not immigrants from Russia or Poland. 
It must have been a trial for Prof. Newton 
to have been unable to refer to the original 
edition of Oviedo’s ‘Sumario de la Natural 
Historia de las Indias’ (1526-1527) with 
regard to the toucan; but, having been 
more fortunate, we may tell him that the 
reference to that bird is at chap. xliv. and 
not chap. xlii., while for the turkey (Pavo) 
it is chap. xxxviii. and not xxxvi. The 
passage in that author indicating that prior 
to 1526 there was a pavo already known in 
Spain, bigger and handsomer than the Mexi- 
can turkey, and equally in the habit of 
spreading its tail, may point to an early 
introduction of the North American bird by 
Cabot or some of his successors ; but Oviedo’s 
remark that the Spanish pavo was “not so 
good to eat” suggests the possibility that the 
allusion may be meant for the great bustard, 
Otis tarda, often styled a pavo by the 
schoolmen of those and later days, though 
known to sportsmen and peasants as 
abutarda. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that Oviedo’s rare work contains 
a fund of information upon many subjects, 
one of these being migration, of which he 
seems to have been the first observer in 
America (chap. lv.). And this brings us to 
Prof. Newton’s own article on that sub- 
ject, which must be bracketed with ‘“ Geo- 
graphical Distribution” and ‘ Extermina- 
| tion”? for masterly treatment; but these 
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would require a review to themselves, and 
can merely be mentioned now. 

We have already alluded to the introduc- 
tion as affording an unrivalled insight 
respecting the progress of the literature 
associated with the study of birds, as well 
as, in no small degree, the study of self- 
advertisement. This introduction must be 
read carefully, and not a line can safely be 
skipped, one of the principal features of 
the latter part being the able exposition of 
the views of Prof. Fiirbringer respecting the 
systematic arrangement of birds. For the 
rest, Prof. Newton’s views of earlier writers 
are admirably expressed, and his summing- 
up of the work of his contemporaries is, on 
the whole, eminently judicial—a little cold, 
perhaps, except for two cases, in which 
there is a compensating warmth. A map 
and numerous illustrations add to the value 
of this excellent work. 








Short Studies in Physical Science. By Vaughan 
Cornish. (Sampson Low & Co.)—Mr. Cornish 
writes as one much interested in the philosophy 
of the inductive sciences, and well acquainted 
with it. He gives us a series of instructive 
essays in mineralogy, chemistry, and physics— 
essays full of information, but which we fear 
will not find so great a number of readers as 
they deserve ; for they are a little too scientific, 
a little too dry, perhaps, for the ordinary reader, 
who seeks amusement and astonishment rather 
than instruction and enlightenment in his studies 
in physical science—studies which are apt to be 
prosecuted in an armchair. Several of these 
studies have already appeared as contributions 
to magazines, but many are new; and they 
treat of some of the most interesting, most per- 
plexing questions which have received answers 
more or less conclusive since accurate measure- 
ment has assumed its right place in physical 
investigations. Mr. Cornish tells us much of 
interest concerning crystals, their nature, struc- 
ture, and synthesis ; but we think the second 
division of the work, that devoted to chemistry 
and chemical philosophy, will be found the 
most profitable. The relations between the 
work of Dalton, Prout, and Stas are pointed out ; 
and we are shown how Mendeléeff classified 
elements on the basis of atomic weights and 
established his periodic system, a great generali- 
zation which, Mr. Cornish aftirms, is not inferior 
in philosophical interest to that of the discovery 
of the laws of planetary motion. Chemical 
symbolism, chemical activity, chemical manu- 
facture, food stuffs, and the like, form the 
subjects of successive well-arranged chapters. 
In physics a certain number of rather abstruse 
subjects are considered, but occasionally in a way 
which will hardly adequately elucidate them to 
the general reader, for whom the essays appear to 
be written. These subjectsareclear enough to the 
author, but we think he hardly realizes the diffi- 
culty they present to readers who have not had a 
distinctly scientific training ; and readers of this 
class will certainly find the chapter on ether 
hard to follow. A short chapter towards the 
end of the volume is devoted to the Réntgen 
rays, and brings the studies up to date, thus 
completing a work which merits careful and 
thoughtful reading. 

Ethnographische Beitriige zur Kenntnis des 
Karolinen Archipels. Von J. S. Kubary, unter 
Mitwirkung von J. D. E. Schmeltz.—Zweites 
Heft, mit 13 Tafeln. Die Industrie der Pelau- 
insulaner. Erster Theil. (Leyden, Trap.)—Herr 
J. 8. Kubary has long been known in Europe 
as one who has specially devoted himself to the 
investigation of the islands of Micronesia. He 
lived there for many years, carefully collecting 
and recording everything of interest, biologic- 
ally and ethnographically, and under the most 
favourable circumstances for acquiring accurate 





information. No one is, therefore, better quali- 
fied to give us a detailed account of the Caroline 
Islanders. This second fasciculus of his ethno- 
graphical description of that archipelago Mr. 
Kubary has devoted to an account of the indus- 
trial arts of the Pelew Islanders. It is divided 
into seven chapters. The first treats of the 
implements used by them in hunting, in fishing, 
and in war; their spears and snares for the 
capture of birds and bats; and their hooks, 
nets, and traps for fish, of which the various 
food species are enumerated. A full account is 
given of the curious charms and incantations 
they employ to secure success or ward off ill 
luck ; for the fisher is not only this by trade, 
but he is also ‘‘a priest of the fishing religion.” 
Their weapons of war are less numerous and 
less elaborate than their instruments of peace, 
and are similar to those found in many parts of 
the Pacific. The next chapter describes the 
agriculture of the Pelew Islanders, the various 
articles cultivated by them, their method of 
planting, and the ceremonial with which the 
seed is committed to the keeping of mother 
earth. Mr. Kubary then treats of their food 
and its preparation, and gives a minute account 
of their ornaments and valuables, of the manu- 
facture of these decorations, and of the different 
grades of Pelew society who have the right to 
wear them. Their tortvise-shell industry occu- 
pies the next chapter. The shell is obtained 
from two species of turtle, Chelonia midas and 
C. imbricata. These animals are considered by 
the islanders as god-given, and the shell is ex- 
changed among themselves at a price higher 
than they can obtain commercially for it. Each 
scale of the turtle shell receives a different name 
and has its particular use. The concluding 
chapters deal with the household utensils of the 
Pelewers, with the vegetable fibres they make 
and use, and with their objects of wicker-work. 
Each of these subjects is exhaustively treated 
of, and most of the ethnographical objects de- 
scribed are illustrated in thirteen clear and care- 
fully drawn plates. The value of the work is 
further increased by the editorial foot notes, 
referring the reader to similar customs or 
objects found in other parts of the Archipelago 
and of the Pacific, so that the industrial history 
of the Pelew Islanders is brought into constant 
comparison with that of the neighbouring 
peoples. Full references are also given to those 
collections in which the ethnological objects 
spoken of may be seen, or to the works in 
which those not illustrated in the volume before 
us are figured. The next part of the ‘ Beitriage’ 
will contain an account of the house and 
canoe architecture of the same islanders. When 
completed, this work will be a valuable contri- 
bution to the ethnography of Micronesia, and 
it will have rescued from oblivion many of the 
old customs and modes of life among the 
Caroline Islanders, some of which have already 
disappeared, while many others are fast dying 
out before the spread of commerce, which is 
not, however, always the advance of civilization. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 23.—Dr. H. Hicks, President, 
in the chair.—Messrs. A. V. Moore and D. Woolacott 
were elected Fellows.—The following communica- 
tions were read : ‘Notes on a Collection of Rocks 
and Fossils from Franz Josef Land, made by the 
Jackson-Harmsworth Expedition during 1894-96.’ by 
Messrs. E. T. Newton and J. J. H. Teall,—‘ Deposits 
of the Bajocian Age in the North Cotteswolds: 
I. The Cleeve Hill Plateau,’ by Mr. S. S. Buckman, 
—*‘ Pleistocene Plants from Casewick, Shacklewell, 
and Grays,’ by Mr. C. Reid.—and ‘An Explana- 
tion of the Claxheugh Section. co. Durham,’ by 
Mr. D. Woolacott.— The Society adjourned till 
November 3rd. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION.—July 5.—Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne, Treas. and V.P., in the chair.—The follow- 
ing were elected Members : Rev. H. Wace, Messrs. 
H.H. Baird, I. Braby, J. M. Davidson, A. C. Hill, 
J. Y. Jchnson, L. Kamm, M. E. Stephens, J. Wernher, 
and H, Wilde. 





ae 
HELLENIC.—July 5.—Annual Meeting. — Prof 
Jebb, M.P., President, in the chair.—The Hon; 
Secretary read the Report on behalf of the Coungif, 
This showed the Society to be ina satisfactory con. 
dition, financially and otherwise. Two numbers of 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies had been published 
as usual. Allusion was made to the retirement of 
Prof. P. Gardner from active editorship, and to the 
great services he had rendered to the Society for 
seventeen years in that capacity. His place was to 
be taken by Prof. Ernest Gardner. The annual 
grant of 100/. to the British School at Athens had 
been renewed for a further period of three years 
and grants had also been made of 50/7. to Mr, W. R. 
Paton for exploration in Asia Minor, and to Mr. W. J, 
Woodhouse towards the illustration of a work on 
ZEtolia. It was announced that in future the meet. 
ings of the Society would be held on Thursdays 
instead of Mondays. mainly in order to meet the 
convenience of schoolmasters who might wish to 
attend. Reference was made to eminent members 
of the Society who had died during the year, in. 
cluding Archbishop Benson, Sir W. Franks, Dr, H, 
Holden, Mr J. B. Martin, Mr. C. K. Tuckerman, 
and Mr. Theodore Bent. In spite, however, of 
losses by death or resignation, the number of 
members had increased by six, and now stood at 
779.—The adoption of the Report was moved by 
the Chairman, who alluded to the recent discovery 
of papyri in Egypt, and to that of some MSS, of 
Bacchylides. Prof. Jebb also expressed the sym- 
pathy of the Society with the present unhappy 
condition of Greece. The adoption of the Report 
was seconded by Sir John Evans, and carried unani- 
mously.—The former President and Vice- Presidents 
were re-elected, the name of Prof. Ramsay 
being added to the latter. Prof. W. C. F. Ander. 
son. the Rev. A. G. Bather, Mr. B. P. Grenfell, and 
Principal G. H. Rendall were elected to vacancies 
on the Council.—Mr. Cecil Smith, Director of the 
British School at Athens, gave a very interesting 
account of recent archeological work in Greece, 
and especially of the excavations carried on by the 
British School on the site of Cynosarges in Athens, 
and at Phyllakopi_in the island of Melos, where 
extensive remains had been found of an important 
prehistoric city. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuvrs. British School at Athens, 5.—Annual Meeting. 








Science Gossig. 

Mrs. Boots has been engaged since the death 
of her husband in translating the results of his 
researches into language intelligible to all to 
whom the elements of arithmetic and of geo- 
metry are familiar. She is going to publish a 
book on these lines through Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein & Co. early in the autumn. 

THE meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
will be held at Cardiff from August 3rd to 
August 6th. 








FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURAL LITERATURE. 

Choir Stalls and their Carvings. Sketched by 
E. Phipson. (Batsford.)—Miss Phipson hit 
upon a good subject when she chose to delineate 
and describe the misereres which are found in 
English cathedrals and churches ; but it is a pity 
she did not leave the matter to abler, if not 
more industrious hands. Most of all is it to be 
regretted that the pains she took to examine and 
compare these choice examples of medizeval taste, 
satiric humour, and artistic skill was not assisted 
by draughtsmanship worthy of the occasion. Her 
efforts at drawing are almost feeble, and her care 


in reproducing the characteristic and varying , 


styles of the wood-carvers is on a par with her 
very limited attainments ; of the delicate fore- 
shortening and intricate convolutions of the 
figures, the foliage, and the flowers she has 
taken no heed, nor of the finish of the surfaces 
of the carvings, which varies as greatly as their 
beauty and quaintness. Her letterpress, which 
is superior to her plates, is not bad, so far as it 
goes, but might be very much better, while the 
shortcomings of the whole work are such as to 
make us lament that Charles Boutell or William 
Burges did not carry out their often expre 

intention of writing an exhaustive work on 
misereres. Burges, of whose studies in this 
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heard, was the very man to compile and illus- 
trate a book on choir stalls and their carvings. 
Some of the subjects not even the most ad- 
yanced of women would, we imagine, venture 
to tackle. Miss Phipson, who, though am- 
bitious, is by no means advanced, was shut 
out from this very important and peculiar part 





of the theme she has chosen to treat. It is 
true that she called in the aid of Mr. T. A. 


Martin for ‘‘the greater part of the descriptions | 


of the seats ” (i.e., the carvings under the seats) 
which are before us. As to the introduction to 
the book, we hope Mr. Martin is not responsible 


for passages such as this :— 

‘These carvings were chiefly the work of Flemish 
artists, who came over in the reign of Edward IIL, 
and settled in the eastern counties. Bands of work- 
men were Often attached to a church, and went 
from place to place as occasion required. The same 


work of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and Westminster Abbey [thisshould 
be Henry VII.’s Chapel. if anything at all]. These 
were chiefly Italians, under the superintendence of 
Torrigiano, a@ Florentine artist, pupil of Michael 
Angelo. He made an attempt on his master’s life, 
which, fortunately for art, was not successful. ’ 
There are still stranger passages in this in- 
troduction, but few so questionable as_ the 
following :— 

‘*In a miserere representing the death of John 
the Baptist, at Ely. the daughter of Herodias is 
represented as tumbling, not dancing. In a version 
of the Scriptures in the eleventh century, it is said 
of Herodias’s daughter, ‘ she tumbled and it pleased 
Herod,’ as if the translators imagined that no 
ordinary dancing could have earned so great a 
reward,” 

Surely the writer ought to have known that this 
sort of tumbling, or rather dancing on the hands 
instead of the feet, was practised even in Anglo- 
Saxon times in this country, and is very fre- 
quently represented in early manuscripts and 
carvings, even over church doors. The author 
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seems to have little or no knowledge of the 
bestiaries, which are barely alluded to, although, 
as is truly said, those quaint and wildly fan- 
tastic compilations were the chief sources from 
which the subjects of these carvings were de- 
rived. Of the Romanesque sculptures in stone 
in and about church doors and other places, 
which were the precursors of the miserere carv- 
ings, neither Miss Phipson nor her assistant 
seems to know anything, and yet it is to these 
and later examples of the same nature that the 
student ought to turn. The puzzle why the 
medizeval ecclesiastics permitted carvers of such 
insolent mockeries of the clergy, the nobles, the 
ladies, and their patrons is not made clearer. 
It is noteworthy that while quoting, after 
Thomas Wright, a passage from a letter ad- 
dressed by St. Bernard of Clairvaux to the 
Abbot of St. Thierry, our author has not 
observed how the objurgations of the former 
prove that, even in the twelfth century, 


the saint did not recognize in ‘‘the unclean | 


apes, ferocious lions, fighting soldiers, and 
hunters sounding their horns,” to say nothing 
of monstrosities of ‘‘hideous beauty and 
beautiful deformity,” any of those recondite 
meanings which modern writers have pro- 
fessed to find in Romanesque and Gothic 
sculptures and wood-carvings. The difficulty 
of giving a complete interpretation of these 
designs is not lessened by the obvious circum- 
stance that no small proportion of their number 
were, in fact, mere outbreaks of freakish wills, 
and not to be accounted for on any systematic 
scheme of interpretation. It is noticeable, 
even in the unsatisfactory sketches before us, 
how well the carvers of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries were acquainted with 
the forms and characters of such outlandish 
creatures as elephants, lions, and bears. There 
1s an elephant in Exeter Cathedral which is 
surprisingly true to nature; pictures of the same 
subject are generally beneath contempt. This 
telic dates from circa 1240, and was manifestly 
due to a carver who knew his subject. The 





a el . 
direction Miss Phipson seems not to have | 


workmen, for instance, were engaged on the wood- | 


fish held by a mermaid, under another of the 
same series of misereres, is to the life faithful. 
At Chichester are two lions with one head, a 
| carving as good in design as in character, 
| the bodies having the best of morbidezza. 
| There used to be in the church of St. Katherine- 
| by-the-Tower a set of misereres of unusually 
| complex design, including our old friend the ele- 
| phant and castle, with an angel in the fortress, 
| the meaning of which our author and artist have 
| missed. There is another fortress most quaintly 
| represented in a stall at Lincoln Cathedral, 
where the misereres, one hundred and eight in 
| number, are most curious and finely carved. 
| In one we have the portcullis of the 
castle raised, and the hind quarters of a horse 
| entering are plainly shown. In another carving 
of the same series a knight in a conical 
| helmet is riding a camel; near it another fully 
| armed knight fights a gryphon. At Great 
Malvern three rats are hanging a cat, an illus- 
tration of significance in rebellious times. This 
volume records several instances of the ignorance 
and carelessness of the custodians of misereres, 
as at St. Nicholas’s, Lynn, where those worthies, 
being about the ‘‘ restoration ” of their chapel, 
actually consigned to the contractor for the 
works six of the seats as if they were of no 
value. He, being a sensible man, sold them, 
and they are now in the Architectural Museum, 
Westminster. What could the architect em- 
ployed in ‘‘restoration” have been about ? 
We have examined the plates which form the 
staple of this book, and admit the diligence 
employed to bring hundreds of examples 
, together from all parts of the realm; but we 
find that the more complex the carvings are, 
the more delicate and careful their execution, 
the less is Miss Phipson’s drawing to be relied 
upon. Under these circumstances we wonder 
why Mr. Batsford, to whom, if to anybody, one 
looks for good draughtsmanship and clear illus- 
trations, did not advise Miss Phipson to employ 
photography for the illustrations of her book. 
Dozens of good photographic representations 
of misereres were published by Messrs. 
Cundall & Downes when they were dealing 
with the carvings and sculptures of Wells 
Cathedral, and likewise by the Architectural 
Publication Society. 

The Architectural Association Sketch-Book. 
Series III. Vol. I. (No. 9, Conduit Street. )— 
We gladly welcome this further instalment of 
a highly valuable collection, which comprises, 
besides plans, sections, and elevations, a 
great number of drawings of details in 
wood as well as_ stone, some capital 
pieces of furniture, bookcases, screens, and 
carvings. Of the seventy-two large plates, 
fifty-nine represent English examples, mainly 
from Durham, Ely, Gloucester, Lincoln, and 
London. Of the last the whole are of later 
dates than the ‘Sketch-Book’ has generally 
affected, and include some excellent drawings 
by Mr. J. Stratton from Brewers’ Hall, Addle 
Street, Cheapside, a somewhat heavy, but 
characteristic work of circa 1670, or we think 
somewhat later date. The sheet of sections of 
' mouldings from this building, plate 50, is de- 

cidedly well worth study—more so, perhaps, than 
imitation. A special interest attaches to Mr. 
J. Allen’s drawings (52-54) of the almshouses 
| on Trinity Ground, Mile End, 1695, which 
' serve to show the very Dutch picturesqueness 
| of that much debated building. The staircase 
' of the Talbot Inn, Oundle, which (plate 57) is 
given in a plan, section, and details by Mr. 
H. A. Crouch, will be a delight to those 
who prize the early and well - proportioned 
Jacobean carpentry. We do not know a 
better example; the balusters and the com- 
position of the whole are first rate. We ques- 
tion the legend which says that it was brought 
| from Fotheringhay Castle. Mr. H. V. Ashley 
contributesthree carefully drawn and well-chosen 
. plates of studies from Clare College, Cambridge, 
| which, though not a masterpiece, has many 











choice elements, including the beautiful gates 
seen from the Backs, ironwork so good that 
it deserves to be drawn again on a larger scale 
than the present, and the stone piers sustaining 
the gates, which are models of their kind. 
Of the bookcases in the library it may be said 
that their entablature and its frieze-like panels 
would charm us more if the mouldings below 
them were less tortured and confusing. We 
know nothing of its kind better and finer in 
taste than the design of the oak desk in the 
chapel of Pembroke College, Cambridge, circa 
1665. Turning to specimens of a nobler style, we 
come to Mr. Spooner’s excellent, though too small 
transcripts from the Chapel! of the Nine Altars, 





Durham, to which the draughtsman may well 
devote the utmost study and care. The sections 
of mouldings and a base in plate 7 fill the student 
with admiration for the exquisite skill of Richard 
de Farnham, the architect. As casts have been 
made of the mouldings, caps, bases, and other 
elements of Farnham’s work, Mr. Spooner 
stands excused for not giving us more of it and 
ona larger scale. They date from 1242. One 
of the richest pieces of Romanesque work known 
is the Prior’s Door at Ely, builtunder the auspices 
of (if not designed by) Abbot Simeon, 1081. It 
is a complete type of its class, Another master- 
piece of ironwork is the gates of Bishop 
West’s Chapel, Ely, where the rigidity of some 
parts and the want of repose of the central bar 
remind us that the best time of toreutic art had 
passed when this specimen was made. The details 
of a bar in this gate, which are drawn by Mr. 
Greenslade, show that certain roses were actually 
stuck on(!), and have nothing to do with the 
neighbouring mouldings. Original and grace- 
ful is the design of Prior Crauden’s Chapel, 
Ely, the work of Alan of Walsingham, circa 
1324, which Mr. R. C. Austin draws with 
taste and care in plates 11-14. The severe 
purity of the exterior as it originally appeared 
is emphasized by Mr. Austin’s omission of the 
modern windows, which are not improvements 
to the south front (plate 11). Among carvings 
such as ought to be put before all pupils of the 
craft, few are so worthy of attention as those 
drawn by Mr. Greenslade from the bishop’s 
throne at Exeter, which are ascribed to Robert 
de Galmeton, circa 1316, and illustrate, on 
Freeman’s authority, the use of sea - weed 
foliage in its very best stage. The carvings of 
this throne are wonders in their way, though 
rather more florid than a fastidious taste would 
admit. Indeed, they may well be put before 
pupils as comprising an element of ultra- 
flexibility. As to the cusps of the arcade at 
the base of this throne, Beverley Minster and 
its Percy Shrine cannot surpass them. What is 
to be said for the taste and judgment of those 
teachers of wood-carving who, with such models 
as these, put before their pupils florid examples 
of Jacobean — nay, Georgian—origin? The 
classification of subjects in this volume is so 
far comprehensive as to admit Romanesque 
examples, such as the very fine interior of 





St. Nicholas’s, Glatton, Huntingdonshire, where 
the beautiful round-arched arcade of the nave, 
with Norman mouldings, rests upon piers, the 
caps of which are alternately Early English of 
a severe type, and distinctly good, though rather 
common Romanesque. A very late Decorated 
choir-screen of wood, richly carved, goes 
well with a nearly contemporaneous pulpit, 
a noble series of bench-ends of oak of an 
unusually florid kind, and the decidedly 
Perpendicular aisle roofs and tracery of the 
clearstory. Among the best-known examples 
of the pure Perpendicular, none is more in- 
teresting than the cloisters of Gloucester 
Cathedral, the roof being of the most ela- 
borate fanwork, analogous to that at West- 
minster, but inferior. The ill - proportioned 


lower arcade, with its decidedly uncouth battle- 
mented string-course, supported by spandrels 
nearly as inelegant, is a great drawback 





These cloisters attracted 


to Gloucester. 
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Mr. A. J. Dunn, who seems to like | figure is too slight to secure its proper | many ways and satisfactory, architectonically 
late fourteenth century work. His plan | value in the picture.—One of the most solid | speaking.—The Jsis (1950) of Mrs. A. F. 

and sections on plate 20; representations | pieces of its kind in the gallery, a choice ex- | is a pictorial sort of figure, which does not 


of the groining at the same place, plate 21; 
and sections on plate 22 and plate 23 are models 
of architectural drawing of the elaborate and 
practical sort. Another example of a finer sort 
than the above is presented in this series by 
Mr. J. J. Joass’s perspectives of the thoroughly 
English church of St. Andrew at Heckington, 
Lincolnshire, one of the best proportioned 
specimens of the Decorated style. It has a 
good solid stone octangular spire, with canopied 
gablets onits alternate faces, and rich pinnacles at 
the angles of the stately and lofty square tower, 
which is double-buttressed at its corners. The 
whole is an admirable composition of ample 
strength, fully adorned with canopies and 
strings, and most harmonious in its elements, 
none of which fails to indicate care and 
refinement. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Seventh and Concluding Notice.) 


THERE are only a few water-colour drawings 
remaining to be noticed. The first of these is 
Mr. C. E. Wilson’s Happy Days (No. 1306), 
an example of excellent drawing, a crisp and 
firm touch, and natural feeling. — There is 
much that is agreeable about the atmosphere, 
and there is, too, plenty of rich colour in 
the often - painted subject of Mr. S. H. 
Baldrey’s Waiberswick Pier and Harbour (1309). 
—A good and expansive panorama is depicted 
in Mr. E. E. Brigys’s View of the Little Sea, 
Studland (1310).—Mr. M. Detmold’s Specimens 
(1315), a capital illustration of still life, is crisply 
finished, bright, and solid, as such themes 
should always be.—Strong in tone and excellent 
in colour, Wallflowers (1317), by Miss G. D. 
Hammond, represents with spirit a lady in black 
looking at a mirror.—Mr. A. Parsons, who is 
better known as an oil painter, sends the 
rather dry and hard, yet charmingly drawn 
Daffodils at Warley Place (1318).—There is a 
good deal that is bright and truthful about Mr. 
C. W. Hopper’s Sheep-washing near Christ- 
church (1322).—The Farmer’s Daughter, watch- 
ing chickens (1323), by Mr. C. E. Wilson, 
is of the same stamp as his ‘ Happy Days.’— 
A choice representation of the afterglow will 
be found in Mr. Duassut’s Evening at an Old 
Farm (1324), which could not be stronger without 
losing its charm of tenderness.—In its breadth, 
simplicity, and sober and harmonious colours 
Mr. P. Norman’s Tithe Barn, Eastbourne (1326), 
is almost worthy of the late G. P. Boyce, who 
loved such subjects. Mr. Norman’s Old Street, 
Sandwich (1346), and At St. Ives (1403) 
should not be overlooked by those who 
like examples of style in landscape paint- 
ing of this class.—Antibes, South of France 
(1330), by Mr. J. Muirhead, is sunny and pure 
in colour and light, though the foreground is 
too slight.—Afterglow, Yorkshire Coast (1331), 
wears an appropriate air of repose, and 
is full of light of the right colour and 
tonality. It is by Mr. W. A. A. Higgins.— 
“*Sea, ever free” (1344), by Mr. F. J. Aldridge, isa 
sympathetic, but somewhat artificial picture of 
the ocean when of the deepest blue colour and 
in the fullest light.—Mr. P. Dixon’s At the 
Foot of the Ice-fall (1349) is extremely careful, 
solidly drawn by an understanding hand, limpid, 
and true.—La Vierge aux Lys (1371), which 
suggests Fra Angelico, attests the skill and 
pains of Miss S. Waters, being most delicate and 
exceptionally choice in its colour and sentiment. 
—No. 1384, Klingen Thor, is, like all Mr. 
R. P. Spiers’s drawings of such subjects, clear 
and firmly touched.—The Queen’s Old Servants 
(1386), by Mr. J. Eyre, a group of Chelsea pen- 
sioners, is full of character and spirit.—Mr. L. 
Lowenstam’s The Lost Chord (1395), a rich and 
effective modern interior, deserves much praise. 
The artist is the well-known engraver. The 





ample of representation of light combined with 
good colour and a broad effect, is Mr. W. Monk’s 
The Shrine, Westminster Abbey (1397).—Mr. A. 
Ellis’s vista of High Street, Berwick-on-Tweed 
(1398), is a careful and successful instance of 
grading and of sound architectural draughtsman- 
ship. 

Of the miniatures, the collection of which is 
the best we have seen, here or elsewhere, for 
many years, we can give only afew names. These 
are Miss M. Clemens (1409), by Miss M. Rutley ; 
N. G. Gould (1413), by Miss F. E. Gould ; 
Mrs. O'Callaghan (1421), by Miss O. Morgan ; 
Ermyntrude (1429), by Miss T. Wylde; Hon. L. 
Baring (1438), by Mrs. M. E. Hobson ; Lady H. 
Finch (1455), by Miss M. Y. Towgood ; A Lady 
(1458), by Miss C. H. Cumming ; Ida (1463), by 
Miss E. L. Clink; Mfrs. H. J. G. Hatfield 
(1485), by Mr. G. F. Zink; Mrs. L. Phillips 
(1510), by Miss A. R. Merrylees; Catherine LZ. M. 
Barnes (1518), by Miss B. C. Smallfield ; Miss 
M.D. McCorquodale (1524), by Mr. H. Gray ; M7s. 
F. Cross (1528), and three other instances, by 
Mr. E. Tayler; Miss M. C. (1566), by Mlle. G. 
Debillemont ; and Mrs. S. Thomas’s A Lady 
(1576). These are selected from among several 
charming examples. 

Compared with the far more numerous col- 
lection in the Salon the show in the Black 
and White Room is of little account. Line 
engraving and etching of the best kind flourish 
in Paris, and offer lessons in research, love of 
beautiful workmanship for its own sake, and 
exquisite taste, of which the Black and White 
Room is quite unconscious. The best things here 
are mostly by foreign draughtsmen or artists 
trained abroad. We may notice some of the 
best examples, omitting, however, a few 
which we have already criticized from impres- 
sions sent to us for review. These works are 
‘* Where the well-used plough lies in the furrow” 
(1587), by Miss M. Bolingbroke ; The Thames 
(1596), by Mr. C. Bromley ; Appledore Quay 
(1610), by Mr. F. V. Burridge ; The Chariots of 
the Hours (1611), by Mr. A. G. Doring ; Grief 
(1630), by Mr. E. Slocombe; The Visitation 
(1639), by Herr P. J. Arendzen ; Good-Night 
(1648), by Miss M. Walker; Man in a Fez 
(1695), by Mr. J. E. Southall; Viscountess 
Castlereagh (1721), by Mr. H. J. Greenhead ; 
The Fortune-Teller (1722), by Mr. J. W. Chap- 
man ; and Clytie (1735), by Mr. H. 8S. Bridg- 
water. Asa whole, the etchings are not good, 
and, as might be expected, ignorance of learned 
draughtsmanship leads to an unmistakable pre- 
ference for ugliness, and a contempt for culture 
and critical judgment. 

We turn to the Sculpture Galleries with 
unusual satisfaction, and the first thing we 
encounter is Mr. W. R. Colton’s life-size 
statue of The Image-finder (1934). The figure 
is somewhat needlessly ugly, and its action 
over demonstrative, yet it is marked by 
vigour and learned modelling, which, however, 
needs refining.—Mr. G. E. Wade’s seated statue 
of the late Chief Justice of Madras (1937), lean- 
ing forward in his chair as if to speak, is a 
capital and simple design ; the feet seem too 
big.—Elegantly realistic, complete, and search- 
ing in its modelling is the naked life-size Swan 
Girl (1938) of Mr. G. Simonds. She is seated 
on a rock between two most graceful swans, who 
make with her an admirable composition. The 
morbidezza of the torso, its virginal charm, its 
seeming suppleness and vivacity, and the firm- 
ness and finish of the lower limbs, of the thighs 
especially, are all of them excellent points in the 
work.—No. 1939, Miss E. R. Curtois’s Child 
playing at Marbles, is a spirited design, but 
the somewhat attenuated forms and the too 
large feet are regrettable.-—Mr. Schenck’s large 
decorative alto-relief of Sloth (1945), with a 
pendentive, and its companion Industry (1947), 
both for the Town Hall, Oxford, are strong in 





quite express its meaning, and displays more 
courage on the artist’s part than learning or 
skill.—In No. 1948 we have Mr. M. Lawrence's 
Thirteen, the bust of an adolescent girl, de. 
signed in that Florentine taste of the fifteenth 
century which has been popular of late; the 
face and expression are extremely tasteful 
and pretty. — Miss E. M. Moore’s nude 
standing figure of a damsel At the Gates of the 
Past (1952) is passionate, suited to the poetic 
suggestiveness of the subject, and sufficient for 
decorative sculpture, but more tasteful than 
technically finished, though sculptured female 
nudities of a monumental character ought 
never to fail in that respect.—A capital statue 
of a Greyhound (1961) comes from Miss L, 
Midwood, who has modelled it with care.—The 
Dawn of Thought, bust (1970), by Mr. S. W. W. 
Willis, presents a fine and faithful expression of 
growing wonder in the features of the child.— 
Mr. A. Van Beurden’s Before the Bath (1971), 
a group in ivory of a damsel holding a crying 
child, is decidedly pretty and animated.—Mr, H. 
Thornycroft’s Portrait (1972) is worthy of his 
reputation, but he has been engaged upon larger 
works, so that his contributions this year are 
comparatively unimportant. They consist, 
besides the above, of medallions of J. Eccles, 
Esq. (2050), and Miss J. Thornycroft (2062),— 
Mr. A. Drury’s bust, called The Age of Innocence 
(1974), is very naturalistic and characteristic.— 
The nude figureofthe Nymph of Loch Awe (1980), 
sleeping like a water-lily upon her own lake, is 
fresh in design and agreeably modelled. It is by 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy.—Near it is Mr. A. Gilbert's 
somewhat florid, yet picturesque and clever 
Gold Medal (1979). This and Ewer and Rose- 
Water Dish (2090) prove, what everybody knew 
before, that the artist, if not a great sculptor, is 
in the first rank as a decorative designer of 
toreutic works, which, indeed, his statues mostly 
resemble. 

No. 1993, one of the most impressive works 
of the year, is the bust—the last portrait he 
sat for—by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, of Sir J. E. 
Millais. The deeply stamped lines of pain are 
manifest in the great painter’s once handsome, 
genial, and energetic features. The sculptor 
found the President, while he sat for this 
bust, thoughtful and weary, but noticed how 
often, through the languors of decline and 
strain of almost constant pain, flashes of the old 
kindliness, the glow of genius and energy which 
suffering could not utterly subdue, broke through 
and rendered his task almost a happy one. The 
likeness is one of the most exact and animated ; 
its very pathos attests thus much, while the 


execution, being less polished and finished than | 


usual with the sculptor, proves at once the por- 
trait’s veracity and the extraordinary skill of 
the hands to which we owe this precious record 
of a great artist. A Portrait Bust (1994), by 
the same sculptor, is of a fine Florentine 
type. Admirable as a likeness, sincere and 
spirited in a free and masculine style, is 
Mr. Ford’s M. P. Dagnan-Bouveret (2040). 
This bust of the French master, like the noble 
one of Millais, proves the sculptor’s extra- 
ordinary power of seizing and realizing individual 
and transient expressions without descending 
to caricature. His bust of G. Alexander, Esq. 
(2054), is also successful. An excellent like- 
ness, excellently wrought in an unusually bold 
style, is the bust of Herbert Spencer, Esq. 
(2057), which is the man to the life. No. 2058 
is Mr Ford’s original design for the Jowett 
Memorial. The actual work, now before us, 18 
small: the recumbent statue of the professor 
is not more than two feet long, and the whole 
work—including the sarcophagus, the brackets 
that will support it upon the wall of Balliol Col- 
lege Chapel, the canopy and colonnettes of green 
Irish marble, the weepers in the niches at the 
head and feet of the dead—is in proportion. 
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This smallness—for which, of course, there is | A. F. Vigers, appear to us exactly right for | Ceesar, 941. ; The Merciless Lady, 1051. ; The 


ample authority—is not, unless on account of its 
gssociations with bijouterie, in the least degree 
objectionable. A life-size scale would, however, 
be more impressive, and therefore preferable. 
The combination of a brilliant blue background 

el of mosaic, the green shafts, the other ele- 
ments of silver and bronze, and the white 
marble, helps to constitute a charmingly beau- 
tiful piece of colour. — Mr. W. Goscombe 
John’s Memorial to the late Canon Grey (1996), 
a work in low relief, with fine weepers at the 
head and feet, is simple and modest.—Mr. 
A. G. Walker’s Death of the First-born (1995) 
is appropriate, and skilfully modelled.—There 
isa great deal that is most excellent about Mr. 
A. Fisher’s Voices of the Night (2001), a relief in 
copper, bronze, and enamel.—Miss E. Bateson’s 
bust of the Rev. S. Leathes (2006) is a capital 
example of a severe style, but lacks research 
and finish —Mr. B. Mackennal’s nude statuette 
in bronze of Daphne (2039) is clever and spirited. 
—Mr. J. Cassidy’s Sir ©. Halle (2047) is like 
the subject, and otherwise commendable.—Mr. 
A. Toft sends a pretty statuette of Spring (2072), 
kneeling to plant flowers: a very clever work 
indeed.—Mr. G. W. Cowell’s Sketch of a Lady 
(2076) seated with her hands joined is quite 
natural, simple, and fresh.—In its rough and 
vigorous way the sketch in silver of a Young 
Indian Leopard and Tortoise (2092), by Mr. 
J.M. Swan, is not to be overlooked by those who 
have an eye for good things.—Mr. Armstead’s 
young girl and kitten, or Playmates (2100), is 
searchingly treated, and the design full of ani- 
mation.—More quaint than firm, though finely 
wrought and in that respect more exhaustive 
and laborious than its Elizabethan prototypes, 
is Mr. G. F. Frampton’s life-size standing 
figure of Dame Alice Owen (2101), the foundress 
of a school at Islington, where it is to be 
placed. The benevolent lady is dressed in a 
great wheel farthingale of bold brocade, corselet- 
like stays, a voluminous petticoat stiff with 
embroidery, with her hair rolled up off her 
forehead. The choice of the style of Eliza- 
bethan sculpture is no doubt due to the 
fact of the school itself having been built 
in that fashion, to which, indeed, we are 
more accustomed in architecture. Here we 
have a revival of a curious sort, which is by 
no means unacceptable for a change, and will 
be appropriate enough in the hall of Dame 
Alice Owen’s school. 

The works in architecture seem to us con- 
siderably below the usual reputation—never 
high—of the room in which we find them. 
At any rate, the works which we can com- 
mend for their charm and originality are fewer 
than usual. One of the best of them appears to us 
tobe Mr. E. D. Webb's Cownty Hotel, Salisbury 
(1749), which is at once massive, graceful, and 
well proportioned, the last-named qualification 
being, as it seems nowadays, the one feature of 
an architectural design which is left to chance, 
and so often absent. — Messrs. Murray & 
Mallows are to be thanked for their Granard 
Presbyterian Church (1752), which is grave 
and elegant.—Mr. W. D. Carée, always a 
clever designer of churches, is up to his mark 
in that intended for Nottingham, No. 1781.— 
St. Peter’s, Hast Grinstead (1783), is a good, and 
not a ‘‘copybook” church, the design of Mr. 
F. A. Walters.—Mr. J. Neale’s Houses erected at 
Hampstead (1786) and Mr. C. A. Nicholson’s 
Design for a Church at Exeter (1787) are both 
excellent.—One of the freshest designs here is 
that of Mr. E. W. Mountford for St. Michael’s, 
Southfields, Wandsworth (1795); see, too, his 
St. Anne’s, for the same place, No. 1849, both of 
which are distinguished by their character and 
appropriateness.— No. 49, Prince’s Gate (1839), 
by Messrs. George & Yeates, commends itself 
for a comely town house.—Among Messrs. 
Austin & Paley’s best works is the interior 
of St. George’s Church, Stockport (1892).—The 
New Bonded Stores, Vauxhall (1904), by Mr. 





their purpose ; and, finally, Messrs. Gotch & 
Saunders interest us with their appropriate 
St. Mary’s, Kettering (1918). 





TWO PORTRAITS OF SWIFT. 
4, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

In a letter which the Earl of Oxford wrote to 
Swift under date ‘‘ August 30, 1725” (Scott, 
vol. xvi. pp. 479-80, and Roscoe, vol. ii. p. 577), 
occurs the following reference to a portrait by 
Jervas, the original of which I have failed to 
trace :— 

“The picture I have of you is the same which Mr. 
Jervis drew of you in Ireland, and it is very like you, 
and is a very good picture; and though Mr. Jervis 
is honoured with the place of his majesty’s painter, 
he cannot paint a picture I shall so much value as I 
do that of the Dean of St. Patrick’s.” 

Can any reader of the Atheneum inform me 
of the whereabouts of this particular ‘‘ picture”’? 

I am also in the dark as to a portrait of Swift 
by Bindon, which Mr. Nugent (afterwards 
Lord Clare) commissioned that artist to paint 
for him, and which is referred to in a letter 
from Mr. Nugent to Mrs. Whiteway, under 
date ‘‘ Bath, April 2, 1740” (Scott, vol. xix. 
p- 231, and Roscoe, vol. ii. p. 822). Ina post- 
script to this letter he begs Mrs. Whiteway to 
“let Mr. Bindon know that I would have the 
picture no more than a head upon a three- 
quarter cloth, to match one which I now have 
of Mr. Pope.” Sir Frederick Falkiner, the 
Recorder of Dublin, has taken some trouble to 
find this portrait, and he tells me that he traced 
it to the Stowe sale, at which (in 1848) it was 
sold with the Pope for nineteen guineas to a 
Mr. Robertson, of Hoe Place, Woking, Surrey. 
On further inquiry by Sir Frederick, it tran- 
spired that Mr. Robertson’s effects were sold off, 
including, in all probability, the two Bindon 
portraits. 

Having come thus far in my investigations, 
I find myself obliged to appeal to your readers 
for any information which would set me on the 
track of this Bindon portrait as well as the 
Earl of Oxford’s Jervas previously referred to. 

TEMPLE Scort. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CuristrzE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 29th ult. and the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd inst. 
the following, from various collections. En- 
gravings: After G. Morland, The Squire’s 
Door, and The Farmer’s Door, by B. Duterrau 
(a pair), 60/.; Morning, or the Benevolent 
Sportsman, and Evening, or the Sportsman’s 
Return, by W. Ward, 42/.; A Party Angling, 
and The Angler’s Repast, by W. Ward and 
G. Keating (a pair), 54J.; First of September, 
Morning and Evening, by W. Ward (a pair), 
361.; Morning, or the Higglers preparing for 
Market, and Evening, or the Piu-tey’s 
Return, by D. Orme (a pair), 301.; St. James’s 
Park, and A Tea Garden, by T. Gaugain (a 

ir), 49/.; Children Birdsnesting, and Juvenile 
Tocieeienn, by W. Ward (a pair), 261. Dulce 
Domum, and Black Monday, after W. Bigg, 
by J. Jones (a pair), 501. Public Amusement, 
after Ramberg, by W. Ward, 32). The Solilo- 
quy, by and after W. Ward, 311. Do you want 
any Matches? after F. Wheatley, by A. Cardon, 
271. March, June, September, and November, 
after Hamilton, by Bartolozzi, 391. Industry, 
and Idleness (Mrs. Morland), after Morland, by 
C. Knight, 251. The following belonged to the 
late Mr. G. P. Boyce. Drawings: G. P. Boyce, 
Streatley Mill at Sunset, 107/. ; Streatley Mill 
from under the Bridge, 691. ; Bridewell Pre- 
cincts, at Nightfall, in 1865, 63/. ; Edward the 
Confessor’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, 861. ; 
The Porte Neuve at Vezelay, Burgundy, from 
the town side, 63/. Sir E. Burne-Jones, Blind 
Love, 541. ; A Girl in an Orchard, 52). D. G. 
Rossetti, Bonifazio’s Mistress, 168].; ‘‘La Belle 
Dame sans Merci,” 78l.; Lucrezia Borgia, 
Pope Alexander VI., and her Brother 





Annunciation of the Virgin, 89/. Pictures : 
G. D. Leslie, Ten Minutes to Decide, 1101. 
D. G. Rossetti, ‘‘ Bocca Baciata,” 315/.; Bel- 
colore, 1781. Corot, A River Bank, trees and 
cattle, 2121. Holbein, Portrait of a Young 
Man, 735/.; Portrait of Sir William Paulett, 
1151. J. Hoppner, Portrait of a Lady, in green 
dress, 840]. Janet, Portrait of Philippe le 
Bon, Duke of Burgundy, 131). Jan Joest of 
Calcar, Portrait of a Man, in black dress and 
cap with fur, 3461. J.D. Mabuse, A Mother 
and Child, 126/. Beltrafio (attributed to), Por- 
trait of Eleanor D’Este, 147/. Bronzino School, 
Portrait of a Young Lady, 152). F. Guardi, 
Piazza of St. Mark’s, Venice, 115/. <A. Pol- 
laiuolo, The Virgin, seated in an archway, with 
Infant Saviour on her lap, 4461. 








Kinte-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Warts, who is now in London, is in 
excellent health; his gallery is open to the 
public on application at the door every Sunday 
afternoon. 

As we are drawing near the end of the 
artistic season, our readers may like to be 
reminded that the Royal Academy Exhibition 
will close on the first Monday in August; 
the New Gallery will shut its doors a few 
days later in the same week ; the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours anticipates them 
by closing on the evening of Thursday next ; 
while the Guildhall Gallery will be closed on the 
day previously. The Society of Painters in 
Water Colours Exhibition, Pall Mall East, will 
be closed on the 31st inst. Of all these exhibi- 
tions we are sorry to understand that the number 
of examples sold during the current season is 
exceptionally small. 

An exhibition of drawings in black and white 
by Mr. Linley Sambourne and Mr. Hugh Thom- 
son opens on Monday in the rooms of the Fine- 
Art Society. 

Mr. James L. Caw, Curator of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, has in 
preparation a critical history of Scottish art to 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

Ir is not, we understand, the intention of the 
committee appointed to inquire into the matter 
to recommend the housing of the Wallace Gift 
at Trafalgar Square, although that seems by far 
the best plan, because the Old Masters’ pictures 
of the Gift would then supplement the national 
collection, and go far towards making good 
its deficiencies without further cost to the 
country. Nor would the modern continental 
pictures, in which the Wallace Gift is extra- 
ordinarily rich, be out of keeping with the works 
of the Old Masters. The bric-a-brac and furni- 
ture might, we think, find room on the ground 
floor of the National Gallery, and be quite as 
well seen there as in Manchester Square, where, 
as if the public wanted another small museum, 
with a separate staff (like Sir John Soane’s in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields), it is proposed to house 
the whole of the Wallace Collections. These 
could, of course, as the donor desired, be kept 
apart at Trafalgar Square as well as in Man- 
chester Square. It seems to us incomprehen- 
sible that these considerations have not found 
favour with the committee. But it is to be 
hoped the Government may take them into 
consideration. It is an inducement that, at 
a comparatively small expense, the needful 
enlargement of the National eceaes 2 should 
the Wallace Gift be taken there, could be made 
to include complete isolation of the Gallery 
and its contents from all the neighbouring 
buildings, and reduce to a minimum those perils 
from fire to which, being in actual contact with 
other buildings, shops, and houses in domestic 
occupation, it is now exposed. Of this danger, to 
our amazement, the public has not been warned. 

WE regret to hear of the decease of the 
eminent epigraphist M. E. F. le Blant. He was 
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in his seventy-ninth year, having been born in 
Paris on August 12th, 1818. His reputation 
was made by his work on the Christian inscrip- 
tions in Gaul anterior to the eighth century, 
which appeared in 1856 and 1861. He also 

ublished a ‘ Manuel d’Epigraphie Chrétienne.’ 

e was elected a Member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions in 1867 In 1858 he was made a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, and an Officer 
in 1881. 

At Catania, in Sicily, the discovery has been 
made of a small necropolis, which belongs to 
the latest Roman times, and contains several 
rows of tombs, disposed in almost the same 
manner as the loculi in the Christian catacombs. 
The objects brought to light resemble very 
much those previously found in the Syracusan 
necropolis of Grotticelli. Of peculiar import- 
ance are two inscriptions: a Christian one, 
written in Greek, and another written in Latin, 
and relating to a soldier from Gallia Narbonensis 
belonging to the Legio Septima Gemina. It 
was known that this legion, created by the 
Emperor Galba, was recruited chiefly in Spain 
and in the province of Narbonne, but no memory 
of it existed to the present day in Sicilian in- 
scriptions. 

THe death is announced of M. Adolphe 
Binet, the well-known painter of moonlight 
scenes. He obtained a Third-Class Medal in 
1885 and a Silver Medal at the 1889 Exhibition. 
He contributed eight pictures to the last ex- 
hibition at the Champ de Mars.—A somewhat 
older and better-known French artist, M. J. E. 
Dantan, was killed by a carriage accident on the 
coast of Normandy on Wednesday. The son of 
a sculptor, he became a pupil of Pils, and first 
exhibited at the Salon of 1869. He gaineda 
Third-Class Medal in 1874, a Second - Class 
Medal in 1880, and a Gold Medal at the Exhi- 
bition of 1889. He was made a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour in that year. 
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THE WEEK. 


Roya Opera, Covent GARDEN.— Der Evangelimann.’ 
QUEEN’s HaLL.—Philharmonic Concerts. 


Herr Witnerm Krenzz’s tragic opera 
‘Der Evangelimann’ was quite unknown in 
this country until its first performance in 
London on Friday last week. Very meagre 
are the records of the composer’s ante- 
cedents. We gather that he was born in 
1857, at Waitzenkirchen, in Upper Austria, 
and studied in several places, visited Wagner 
at Bayreuth in 1879, and became Kapell- 
meister in succession at Amsterdam, Crefeld, 
Graz, and Hamburg. Herr Kienzl is said 
to have written much light music and two 
operas previous to ‘Der Evangelimann.’ 
His first success, however, was won with 
the work last named, which was produced in 
1895 at Berlin, and quickly made its way to 
various German cities. That the opera is 
worthy of inclusion in this season’s repertory 
at Covent Garden may be at once frankly 
admitted; but that it will be successful is 
very questionable. Dr. Kienzl, like Wagner, 
is his own librettist, and he has woven what 
may be termed on the whole a good plot, 
the main theme being founded, it is said, 
on fact. Friedrich Engel is the head of the 
monastery of St. Othmar. There are two 
brothers, Johannes and Mathias Freud- 
hofer, both of whom love Engel’s niece 
Martha. She favours the younger and 


poorer one, and the elder, in order to be 
revenged, not only denounces his brother, 
but sets fire to the monastery barn, fasten- | 
ing the guilt on Mathias, who is condemned 


to twenty years’ imprisonment. Martha, in 
despair, drowns herself in the Danube, and 
the wretched man whose life is wrecked 
becomes an Evangelimann, that is, a mendi- 
cant reader of the Gospel. Johannes is sick 
unto death, and Mathias comes to him, and 
when he has confessed the cruel wrong he 
has done forgives him and closes his eyes, 
the opera ending with a quotation from 
the Lord’s Prayer by Magdalena, a young 
woman in the first act, but, of course, 
matronly thirty years later, when she tends 
Johannes as Kurwenal tended Tristan. 

The resemblance to Wagner ends here, 
but it begins much earlier in the work. In 
the first act the love duet between Mathias 
and Martha is strongly reminiscent of that 
in the second act of ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ and 
the long recital of the unjustly accused man 
recalls Tannhiuser’s pilgrimage. Then 
there are phrases suggestive of ‘Die Meister- 
singer,’ and some of the religious music 
brings recollections of Donizetti’s best opera 
‘La Favorita.’ We cannot aver that there 
is anything in the score of ‘Der Evangeli- 
mann’ that breathes anything stronger than 
the spirit of eclecticism at its best; but at 
the same time there is so much evidence 
of earnestness as to afford ground for hope 
that Dr. Kienzl will continue to develope 
his talents, though he is forty years of age. 
Much may be said in praise of the perform- 
ance at Covent Garden. It can readily be 
believed that M. Van Dyck recommended 
the work to the management, for the part 
suits him exactly. He is good as the young 
lover in the first act, but he is far better in 
the second as the white-haired and care- 
worn Scripture reader; a more picturesque 
figure has not been seen for some time. 
Mr. David Bispham throws himself into the 
character of Johannes, as he throws himself 
into everything he undertakes, with the 
utmost earnestness, and sings and acts very 
finely, especially in the death scene. Miss 
Marie Engle, who unfortunately has to dis- 
appear after the first act, is very pleasant 
as Martha; and Madame Schumann-Heink 
displays her beautiful contralto voice to the 
utmost advantage as Magdalena. Other 
parts are safe in the hands of Mr. Lempriere 
Pringle, Herr Lieban, and M. Bars. ‘Der 
Evangelimann’ was received with as much 
favour on its first appearance as if it was 
likely to prove an enduring success, which 
we fear it will not be. It should be added 
that the part of Magdalena was well in- 
terpreted, at the second performance this 
week, by Mile. Meisslinger. 

Ever on the look-out for compositions 
new to London, the executive of the Phil- 
harmonie Society included in the final 
concert this season, on Thursday last 
week, two works which had not been 
previously heard. Mr. Herbert Bunning’s 
overture ‘Spring and Youth’ is appro- 
priately bright and genial, and, for- 
mally speaking, leaves very little to desire. 
The programme does not furnish us 
with any information concerning M. Alex- 
ander Glazounow, whose Symphony in B flat, 
No. 4, was performed for the first time here. 
It is a curiously constructed work, for there 
is no regular slow movement, although the 








andante introductions to the first and third 


| sections of the symphony are sufficiently 


long for the purpose. The themes, speaking 
generally, are, of course, Slavonic in cha- 


racter, especially in the scherzo, which, ong 
first hearing, seemed the most agreeable 
movement of the three with which ¥. 
Glazounow has been content in this instance, 
The composer, who conducted, was twice 
recalled. M. Siloti was at his best in Beet. 
hoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in & flat, and 
firmly as well as wisely declined to grant 
another solo. Equal praise is due to Mlle, 
Landi for her irreproachable singing. The 
season has been artistically and popularly 
successful, reflecting much credit on all con- 
cerned. 








HANDEL AND CANONS. 
Lincoln’s Inn, July 1, 1897, 

Tue dilapidated condition of the church at 
Little Stanmore which is connected with the 
memory of Handel has once more drawn public 
attention to the nature and extent of that con. 
nexion. I will venture to put before you the 
real state of the case, which has been the subject 
of vigorous discussion of late years. 

When the last century was in its teens the 
Duke of Chandos raised an enormous palace on 
an estate (Canons) adjoining the village of 
Edgware. He had become entitled by marriage 
to land there ; and he caused to be laid outa 
park and gardens which combined landscape 
beauty with royal stateliness. The parish 
church of Little Stanmore (otherwise Whit- 
church) stands on the outskirts of the park, and 
is reached through a wood about a third of a 
mile long from the house-door. The duke was 
a Meecenas on a monster scale; no less a 
person than Pope lived at Canons, and chanted 
his master’s praises in paid alexandrines ; noted 
French and Italian limners painted pictures 
there to be used on the premises ; Handel en 
chair et os was the resident ducal organist during 
about three years. To do honour to the 
eminent Saxon his noble host gave to the 
parish church in question an organ which, com- 
pared to those in analogous places of worship, 
was as the instrument in St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
a meeting-house harmonium ; he erected an 
orchestra capable of holding fifty musicians, and 
a gallery luxuriously cushioned sufficient to 
accommodate a regiment of guests in addition 
to the Canons household. We know from con- 
temporaneous records that the duke was in 
the habit of going in state to the service at 
Whitchurch with a retinue of guards; the 
celebrated Dr. Pepusch conducted an orchestra. 
This was the church, these the performances 
ungratefully satirized by Pope (as it is now 
universally admitted, notwithstanding his at- 
tempted disclaimer) in the satire on false taste. 

So far I have travelled over ground common 
to those who support and to those who deny 
the connexion of Handel with Whitchurch—the 
cases now diverge. 

There has been since the date of the res geste 
a unanimous oral tradition on the spot that 
Handel played habitually on the Whitchurch 
organ. I can myself testify to popular belief 
as early as within five or six years of my birth 
at Canons (1831). My grandfather (Sir Thomas 
Plumer) bought theestate and lived there in1811. 
Longevity is common at Edgware, and he must 
have conversed with many ‘* forefathers of the 
hamlet”’-almost, if not actually, able to speak 
with contemporaneous knowledge. True it is, 
no written record was kept by any of us, for the 
simple reason that no doubt of the fact was ever 
suggested till lovers of paradox started the point 
as a new hare tobe hunted some fifteen years back. 
Such an oral tradition is of itself enough to 
‘*shift,” as it is technically termed, ‘‘ the burden 
of proof on those who allege the negative,” and 
would be, in the absence of rebutting facts, 
taken as sufficient to decide the ownership #f 
estates to the value of hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. Now in this case the most laborjgbus 
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sdduce a tittle of negative evidence of which 

rsons accustomed to deal with questions of 
fact would take account for a moment. 

The first objection to Handel’s habitual con- 
nexion with the Whitchurch organ during three 
years has been stated as follows. The objectors 

, “We have unearthed for the first time 
the fact that a small organ jeer. in Gosport 
Church] stood in the chapel in Canons mansion ; 
Handel living there must have played habitually 
on this instrument, therefore he did not habitu- 
ally play on the organ in the church,” This 
nonsense is what has been said in terms. If the 
objectors will accept my advocacy ad hoc, [ will 
ut their point for them a little better, and so that 
it would have considerable weight if it rested 

n fact. They might say to us, ‘‘ You have 
r 2 supported the tradition in ignorance of 
the fact that there was another subject-matter, 
viz., the organ in the house, to which the tradi- 
tion in its inception may have applied ; the effect 
of the general belief is weakened by this ignor- 
ance.’ The argument, however, has no basis of 
fact to support it. So far from the story of the 
Gosport organ being new to the natives, it has 
always been perfectly familiar to them ; a con- 
temporaneous document contains an account of 
the sums paid to a carpenter named Jordan for 
removal of the small organ to Gosport. I knew 
personally the son of this Jordan, a garrulous 
old man, fond of talking of his father’s share in 
the transaction ; the tradition grew up with the 
fullest knowledge of the house-organ, and, 
nevertheless, distinctly applied to the organ in 
the church as opposed to the former. 

Another point taken by the objectors is that 
there is upon the organ a brass plate (placed 
there by my uncle, the Rev. Julius Plumer, in 
1847), which states that Hindel was organist 
there from 1718 to 1721, and composed ‘Esther’ 
upon the organ. ‘‘ Fancy,” says the objector 
triumphantly, ‘‘the Saxon giant accepting 
such a situation, and fancy his being driven 
to grope about on the keys of an instru- 
ment in order to help out his limping ideas.” 
Assume for a moment that the inscription is 
grotesque and absurd, how in the world does 
it brand as unworthy of credence independent 
sources of information? Here, again, I am 
tempted to help the objectors to put their case 
alittle more strongly. They might suggest that 
the doctrine of noscitur a sociis applies ; they 
might say, ‘‘See what nonsense can be talked by 
those who say that Handel played here.” Let 
them take it in this form, then I say (with all 
respect) that the converse of the axiom that 
“the wit of the speaker is in the hearers ” 
applies, and that here the absurdity is sup- 
plied by the reader. Would any unprejudiced 
person assume that my uncle meant (what I 
certainly know he did not mean) that Handel 
was hired at three shillings a Sunday to play 
village services? The plate was intended for 
people endowed with the usual allowance of com- 
mon sense, who know that as a rider is one who 
rides, so an organist is one who plays the organ, 
and nothing more, unless the context shows it. 
The suggestion that it is absurd to attribute 
resort to a keyed instrument to Handel, as 
implying weakness where all was strength, can 
only come from persons unfamiliar with such 
cases as those of Meyerbeer, Gounod, Balfe, and 
a hundred others, who were continually playing 
as they composed, and performing the most 
difficult part of compressing their score into the 
grasp of the hands. 

One anonymous correspondent to a_ local 
paper was so carried away by iconoclastic zeal 
that he ‘‘ saw at Canons what was never there” 
(as Pope’s enemies did long before him), and, 
after stating that the plate attributed to Hiindel 
a residence ‘‘ from 1715” (sic), argued that he 
could not have been on the spot in that year. 
Iventured to point out (with the timidity and 
deference which I believe are characteristic of 


the profession to which I belong) that the plate 
said 1718,” and that the argument of our 
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friend turned upon this very mistake. The 
reply was such a droll reproduction of a similar 
one in Punch that it would be un-Christian in 
me to deprive your readers of it. ‘‘I don’t 
care whether the date is 1715 or 1718; all Iknow 
is that Handel never was there.” It is the form 
used by two beery logicians at a meeting of 
sympathy with the Wapping butcher Orton, 
alias Castro, who personated Sir Roger Tich- 
borne: ‘‘I don’t care whether he’s Orton, or 
Castro, or Tichborne, but I won’t see a poor man 
deprived of his rights.” 

The case, to sum up, rests upon oral and very 
recent tradition which would be good evidence 
in law when unrebutted ; emphatically so when 
strengthened by context such as the elaborate 
pomp of musical preparation made by Chandos, 
and the strong improbability that Hiandel should 
have abstained during three years’ residence 
from availing himself of the best organ he could 
get, when it was reached by ten minutes’ walk 
through a lovely wood. ‘* Why worn’t there an 
alibi?” one is tempted to ask; but the very 
case of the objectors is that Hiindel was on the 
spot and not elsewhere, for they say, ‘‘ He was 
always thrumming the house organ, which proves 
that he never played on another and better one 
close by”! 

Such an oral tradition, based on such a pro- 
bability, is acted upon daily by men in the most 
momentous occasions of their lives—nay (to 
speak with reverence), the records of the Jews’ 
history, of our holiest beliefs, rest on a similar 
foundation. EpWwarpD CUTLER. 








Musical Gossiy. 


M. Lion Detarossg, in his pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, proved 
himself a clever but unequal pianist. In piano 
passages he plays with charming delicacy and 
pure musical touch, but when vigour was re- 
quired there was a great deal too much of it, 
and the tone became singularly unpleasant. 
The programme contained the minimum of in- 
formation, but we were able to recognize 
Beethoven’s Sonata in a flat, Op. 26; Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Nachtstiick’ in Fr, No. 4, and minor 
pieces by various composers. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt recited ‘Le Coucher de la Morte,’ 
by Comte R de Montesquiou, with musical 
accompaniment by M. Delafosse. 

A PIANOFORTE recital was given on the same 
afternoon at the Queen’s Small Hall by Miss 
Maud Hind, her programme including Beet- 
hoven’s early Sonata in a, Op. 2, No. 2, and 
smaller pieces by various composers. The re- 
cital was in aid of a children’s holiday fund, 
and must necessarily pass without criticism. 

Yet a third performance of the same sort on 
Tuesday was that which took place in the evening 
at the Salle Erard, the executant being Miss 
Edith O. Greenhill. She displayed excellent 
technique, though apparently somewhat nervous, 
for she at times played much too fast, a defect 
that frequently arises from that cause. Her 
programme included Beethoven’s Sonata in D 
minor, Op. 31, No. 2, and Brahms’s rarely 
heard Variations, Op. 9. 

Dr. Husert Parry has written an orchestral 
elegy on Johannes Brahms, which will doubtless 
be heard in London in due course. 

Mr. Hepmonpt will commence his opera 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre as early as 
September 4th. Full particulars shall be given 
as soon as they are announced. 

Tue Chester Triennial Festival will be held 
on the 2lst, 22nd, and 23rd inst. The pro- 
gramme is admirable, including Handel’s 
Coronation Anthem ‘ Zadok the Priest’; Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s Festival ‘Te Deum’ ; Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique’; Gounod’s 
‘Messe Solennelle,’ a work to be performed for 
the first time in England ; ‘The Journey to 
Emmaus,’ by Adolf Jensen; ‘Judas Macca- 
bseus’; Dvordk’s ‘Stabat Mater’; the ‘ Lob- 





gesang’; Spohr’s symphony for double or- 
chestra, ‘The Earthly and the Divine in 
Human Life’; Schubert’s Mass in £ flat; a 
new symphonic overture, ‘Saul,’ by Mr. 
Granville Bantock; a new cantata, ‘ Re- 
surgam,’ by Dr. J. C. Bridge; a selection 
from ‘Parsifal’; ‘Elijah’; and a secular 
concert in the Music Hall, in which there is 
to bea large Wagnerian element. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WERK. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 7.30, ‘Siegfried. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8, ‘ Don Juan.’ 
Royal College of Music Concert, 7.45. 


Mon. 
Tvrs. 
Web. 


Frit. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Madame Ellinor’s Concert in Aid of the Prince of Wales's 
Hospital Fund. 3, Steinway Hall. 
— Tonic sol-fa Choirs’ Commemorative Concert. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


ee 


THE WEEK. 


ADELPHI.—' Frou-Frou,’ Piéce en Cing Actes. Par Meilhac 
et Halévy. ‘Spiritisme,’ Comédie en Trois Actes. Par 
Victorien Sardou. 

Lyric.—‘ Frou-Frou.’ 


Tue character of Gilberte Sartorys in 
‘Frou-Frou’ is less simple and easy than 
it appears. To a certain extent it is all 
simplicity, since almost every charming 
woman belonging to society is more or less 
a Frou-Frou. Under these circumstances it 
might have been expected that the character 
would be within the reach of every comedian 
of mark. The contrary is, however, the 
case; and since, twenty-eight years ago, the 
réle was first taken by Aimée Desclée, for 
whom it was written, one actress alone, 
Madame Bernhardt, has created in it an 
abiding impression. Among those who 
have, we will not say failed, but come 
short of expectation, are Mlle. Delaporte 
(Gymnase, 1875), Mlle. Marsy (Comédie 
Frangaise, 1892), and now, lastly, Madame 
Réjane-Porel. These, in addition to Desclée 
and Madame Bernhardt, are all the French 
artists we can recall in the réle. The source 
of shortcoming was in the three cases thesame 
—ambition to make of Frou-Frou a showy 
part, to endeavour to accentuate the contrasts 
for which it furnishes opportunity. Strange 
and anomalous as it may seem, Frou-Frou 
may from the technical standpoint be acted 
too well. What is wanted is the art to con- 


ceal art. At the outset Gilberte calls 
for the highest comedy; before the 
close she holds out temptations—to 


which meaner artists succumb—to melo- 
drama. A sign that the character has not 
been grasped is furnished when the stronger 
scenes are selected for special praise. The 
charm in Frou-Frou is flowerlike. She is all 
grace, sauciness, vivacity, rebellion against 
constraint. Irresponsibility, which is, of 
course, her leading trait, is injudiciously 
fostered in her by all with whom she has to 
deal—by her father, who knows how ludicrous 
a figure he cuts when he dares to moralize ; 
by her sister, who poses as a sage counsellor, 
and is content to act as her foil; by the 
Baronne de Cambri, who, as an interested 
observer, finds a sort of pleasure in gently 
pushing her over the brink and down the 
slope; by her husband, who yields to her 
every whim, and earns for his pains in- 
difference not far removed from contempt. 
Frou-Frou is led to her fall by petulancy, 
vanity, and unrest, not by passion. Of this 
she has no trace. Nota sign is afforded of 
her possession of temperament, and scarcely 
a sign of that of sentiment. She is uncon- 
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scious of the true import of her actions, and 
she commits adultery as people before now 
havecommitted suicide, toshow herannoyance 
with those who have not acted as she wished, 
and whom, therefore, she would make suffer. 
Very trivial and frivolous is this, but Frou- 
Frou is trivial and frivolous. When in the 
fourth act she learns that she has gone too 
far, and that her childish indiscretion must 
be expiated in the blood of those who have 
loved her, the horror of the situation over- 
powers her, and she dies penitent as regards 
results, not actions, and with a warm out- 
burst of pity, not for those she has hurt, 
but for herself. In showing this indis- 
pensable aspect of Frou- Frou Madame 
Bernhardt and Desclée stand alone. Madame 
Réjane exhibits some fine acting, both 
comic and emotional. The more finely she 
acts the further she departs from Frou- 
Frou. Desclée was Frou-Frou, and was 
selected as such. England possessed at the 
time in Miss Ellen Terry an artist in whom 
the dramatists, had they known her, might 
also have found an ideal heroine. 

Almost the only thing that can be said in 
favour of M. Sardou’s ‘ Spiritisme’ is that 
it furnishes Madame Bernhardt with an 
opportunity to display heated invective and 
withering scorn. A railway accident, in 
which several bodies are burnt beyond re- 
cognition, furnishes Simone, M. Sardou’s 
heroine, with an opportunity of escaping 
and devoting her life to her lover, a Servian. 
As this course involves her entire loss of 
fortune the prudent Oriental declines to adopt 
it. After dismissing her mercenary Lothario, 
Simone seeks to rejoin her spouse. This 
she carries out by personating her own 
ghost to her husband, who is a believer in 
spiritualism, confessing her offence, and 
extorting a reluctant pardon, which, when 
the truth is known, the wronged spouse is 
too gallant to retract. Poor stuff is this, 
M. Sardou, but it is amusing, and Madame 
Bernhardt’s performance is fine. 








M. MEILHAC. 


M. Henri MErLHac, who has died at the age 
of sixty-six, was a very prolific writer, better 
known as a composer of libretti than as a dra- 
matist. Educated at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, 
he was at first in the publishing house of MM. 
Hachette. From 1852 he was a draughtsman 
and writer on the Journal pour Rire. In 1855 
he wrote two short plays for the Palais Royal 
which were failures, but obtained in 1856 at the 
same house a success with ‘La Sarabande du 
Cardinal.’ With ‘Le Copiste’ (August 3rd, 
1857) he took possession of the Gymnase, where 
he produced ‘ Retour d’Italie,’ ‘ Le Petit-Fils de 
Mascarille,’ &c. In 1860, with ‘Le Menuet 
de Danaé,’ began his connexion with the 
Variétés and his long association with 
M. Halévy, and with ‘La Vertu de Céliméne’ 
(May Ist, 1861) that with the Gymnase. ‘La 
Belle Héléne,’ ‘Barbe Bleue,’ and ‘La Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein’ were the best known 
of his comic operas. ‘Fanny Lear,’ a five-act 
comedy at the Gymnase, dates from 1868, and 
‘Frou-Frou’ from 1869. ‘Grosse Fortune,’ a 
four-act comedy, was given at the Théatre 
Frangais on February 15th, 1896. M. Meilhac 
was elected to the Académie in 1888, and had 
long been an Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
To La Vie Parisienne he contributed a series 
of articles signed ‘‘Ivan Baskoff,” and in the 
Revue de Paris he published a dramatic fantasy 
entitled ‘ Les Paiens.’ 








Bramatic Gossiy. 

THe performance by Madame Bernhardt of 
Fédora on Saturday last revealed the old wealth 
of expository ability on the part of the actress, 
who, however, was not quite at her best, and 
was inefficiently supported. If the attendance 
at the performances of Madame Bernhardt is 
regrettably small, it must be remembered that 
the prices for admission—justifiable, perhaps, in 
the case of a great institution such as the 
Comédie Frangaise, costly to remove—are ex- 
cessive in the case of a single actress supported 
by a company drawn from the four winds. 

MapamMeE Ré£sanz’s performance of the heroine 
in ‘Madame Sans-Géne’ is no less brilliant, 
spirited, and original than it previously ap- 
peared. It is, indeed, a superb piece of comedy, 
which now, alas! approaches caricature in the 
scene with her fine robes in the second act. 
Extravagance such as Madame Réjane here ex- 
hibits is the price the artist almost exacts for 
the privilege of praising her overmuch. We 
mean, of course, the artist generally, not the 
bright star of the Vaudeville in question. 

‘Diz GoLpENE Eva,’ a three-act comedy by 
Franz von Schénthan and Franz Koppel-Ellfold, 
first given in the autumn in Berlin, is the second 
novelty in which Madame Odilon has elected to 
appear at Daly’s Theatre. It is a comedy of 
medieval life written in rhymed verse, and shows 
the manner in which the widow, rich, young, and 
fair, of an Augsburg goldsmith escapes the 
snares of needy and titled suitors and her own 
aristocratic leanings, and marries a young artist 
and designer in her own service. As the viva- 
cious widow Madame Odilon strengthened the 
favourable impression she had previously made. 
She looked very well in a costume of the close 
of the sixteenth century, and acted with much 
vivacity. In ‘ Renaissance,’ a three-act comedy 
by the same authors, given at the Berliner 
Theater on October 27th, 1896, Madame Odilon 
took the part of Vittorino, first played by Frau 
Prasch-Grevenberg. The period is once more 
medieval, and Vittorino, a boy, is a species 
of Cymon, whom the kiss of a somewhat free- 
and-easy Iphigenia warms into life and love 
of art. Madame Odilon gave a bright picture 
of the impulsive youth. 

Tue season of Mr. Hare at the Court is now 
over, and he will be seen no more in London 
until the close of a country tour, in the 
course of which he will produce ‘The Master,’ 
a play by Mr. J. Stuart Ogilvie, and ‘A 
Bachelor’s Romance,’ a comedy by Miss Martha 
Morton, an American author. 

Mr. Burnanp’s farce ‘The Saucy Sally’ will 
be revived on the 21st inst. by Mr. Hawtrey at 
the Comedy Theatre. 

‘Tue Sttver Key,’ Mr. Grundy’s adaptation 
of ‘Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle,’ will be pro- 
duced this evening at Her Majesty’s. Mr. 
Tree will be the Duc; Mr. Waller, the 
Chevalier d’Aubigny ; Mr. Lionel Brough, the 
Chevalier d’Auvray ; Mrs. Tree, the Marquise ; 
Mile. Gigia Filippi, Mariette ; and Miss Evelyn 
Millard, Gabrielle. 

Tue cast of ‘The Tree of Knowledge,’ by Mr. 
Carton, with which in the autumn Mr. Alex- 
ander will reopen the St. James’s Theatre, will 
include Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Carlotta Addi- 
son, Miss Fay Davis, and Messrs. Alexander, 
Vernon, Fred Terry, Esmond, and H. B. Irving. 

THE season, which may be better characterized 
as restless than busy, is approaching its end, 
and when the foreign actors, who have this year 
accomplished an internecine feat, have gone, a 
termination will quickly be reached. Most days 
of the week have been marked by the produc- 
tion of one or more novelties. 
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is invested at various stages with fine touches of tenderness, 
and the racy dialogue is a constant source of SS " 
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NOW READY, in one demy 8vo. Volume of Descriptive Text 
of about 320 pages, and one — 4to. Volume, containj 
45 Working Drawings to Scale. Price of the complete 
Work, 31s. 6d. net. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on 


ORGAN BUILDING. With Working Drawings and 
Appendices for ready Calculation of all Parts. By F. 8 
ROBERTSON, C.I E., President of the Bey tian Railway 
Board, Member of the Institution of Civ: j_ertereny 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 


1827-1892. The Experiences of Sixty-five Years pen 


the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord 
High Admiral to the End of the Naval Administration 
of Lord tee Hamilton. By the late Sir JOHN 
HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk 
to the Admiralty. Edited by Lady BRIGGS. Illus 
trated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy &yo, 
cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

“Very interesting reminiscences.”— Times. 

‘The general and wholly admirable purpose of the book is 
to show the disastrous effect of spasmodic interest in the 
Navy followed by periods of neglect. It eg deol be hoped 
that the day has gone by in which First Lords found no 
support in the Cabinet. The book has high interest for 
recent naval history, and is very amusing and instructive, | 
It is embellished by many excellent portraits.” 

Army and Navy Gazette, 


The LIFE of NELSON: the 


Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By 
Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘The Infiu- 
ence of Sea Power upon History,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 
‘*Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval 
By far the best ‘Life of Nelson’ that has ever 
been written.”— Zimes. 


POPULAR ROYALTY. By 


ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, Author of ‘ Marlborough House 
and its Occupants.’ Royal 8vo. beautifully illustrated, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘* He has much to say which is at once fresh and interest- 
ing, and which even when it is not the one is at least the 
other. The public is never tired of reading about its 
favourites. Perhaps the most notable feature of the volume 
is to be found in its illustrations, which include reproduc 
tions of portraits, pictures, and photographs not easily 
accessible, and here presented pA gracious and express per- 
mission. Royal buildings are shown from novel points of 
view, and royal personages in unaccustomed guise and 
circumstances. The total result is a book which is likely to 
find a large number of interested readers.” —Glove. 


JOURNEYS AMONG the 


GENTLE JAPS in the SUMMER of 1895. By the 
Rev. J. Lu. THOMAS, M.A. F.R.G.S. WithaS 
Chapter on the Religions of Japan, a Map, and Portrait, 




















Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“** Journeys among the Gentle Japs’ is avowedly a book 
It is written by a tourist who possesses 
more than ordinary descriptive power. Mr. Thomas writes 
with judgment and self-restraint, and is neither too lavish 
with praise or with censure.”—Leeds Mercury. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, 


the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of 
Equatoria. By HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P. D.C.L. 
LL.D., &c., Author of ‘How I Found Livingstone,’ &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout, with New Preface, a Map, and 150 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND in 1897: 


being Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee Year, and the 
Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of Newfoundland by 
John Cabot. By the Rev. M. HARVEY, LL.D. Withs 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS 


and STATESMEN, 1844-1897. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
GISBORNE, formerly a Member of the House of Re f 
presentatives, and also of the New Zealand Ministry. | 











With 50 Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
TWOU NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The TRACK of MIDNIGHT. 


y G. FIRTH SCOTT. 
“ Strikingly = and ingenious, animating, interesting, 
eserves grateful recognition by lovers 





The MISTRESS of the RANCH. 


By FRED. T. CLARK, Author of ‘On Cloud Mountain.’ 
“The development of events is extremely interesting; it 
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The MAGIC INK. By William 


BLACK. Forming the New Volumein the New Uniform 
and Complete Edition of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LD, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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The ENGLISH REGALIA. By 


Robes, Crowns, Sceptres, Orbs, and Royal Plate. 


“KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 





Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. With 12 


Coloured Plates produced by Mr. Griggs, Chromo-lithographer to Her Majesty. Royal 4to. price 21s. net. 


This handsome volume presents for the first time an accurate survey and a series of exquisite reproductions of all the Regalia, including Coronation 





Windsor Herald. Small 4to, gilt extra, price 21s. net. 


The ROYAL HOUSEHOLD, 1837-1897. 


By W. A. Lindsay, Q.C., 


This work contains a series of short Biographies of all those who have had the honour of attending upon the Queen during the sixty years of her reign. 





An IRREGULAR CORPS in MATABELELAND. 


By Lieut.-Col. HERBERT PLUMER. Post 8vo. with 12 Maps and 
Plans, 9s. 

“The feature of the book that seems to strike one most forcibly is the 
evidence which it affords of the capacity of a British officer when placed in a 
difficult position.” Manchester Guardian, 

To be obtained in New York at the New Amsterdam Book Oo.. 156, Fifth- 
avenue, 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION and ENGLISH 


7. By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. D.C.L. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d. 


“Prof. Dowden’s book is most interesting.”— Publishers’ Circular. 
‘* Prof. Dowden says a great many interesting and suggestive things, and 
with a manner that is elegant, and, what is more, urbane.”— Pall Mail Gazette. 








HE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCARLET LETTER.’ 


MEMORIES of HAWTHORNE. By his 


Daughter, ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt 
extra, with Portrait, 7s. 6d, 


‘‘The picture here given of the novelist and his wife is a singularly 
charming one.”— Westminster Gazette. 





THE PAMPHLET LIBRARY. 


Edited by ARTHUR WAUGH. 
Selected and 








Arranged by A. F, POLLARD, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Mr. Pollard applies the method [of selection] with skill and judgment. 
He gives a brief history of the pamphlet and a concise but well-executed 
survey of the most famous pamphlets and their writers,”—7Zimes, 
“A most useful and excellent reprint.”—Atheneum, 


An ENGLISH-SOMALI and SOMALI-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. By the Rev. FATHER EVANGELIST, of Berbera. 
Crown 8vo. 12s, net. 





This, the first complete Somali Dictionary, will be necessary to all 
travellers to that coast. It is prepared by residents upon the spot, who have 
consulted with the natives upon the exact meaning of the more abstruse terms, 


A BULGARIAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 


W.R. MORFILL, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Now that Bulgaria is embarking upon her first efforts towards literature, 
there is a peculiar timeliness in the production of this dictionary, the work 
of a well-known scholar and first-rate authority. 


HAUSA GRAMMAR, with Exercises, Readings, 


and Vocabulary, By the Rev, CHARLES H. ROBINSON, M.A. Demy 
8vo. [Shortly. 


MEMOIRS of MRS. URQUHART. By M. C. 


BISHOP, Author of ‘The Prison Life of Marie Antoinette and her 
Children,’ ‘A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| PLEA for a SIMPLER FAITH. By George S. 


KEITH, Author of ‘ Plea for a Simpler Life.’ Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 




















The BEAUTIES and ANTIQUITIES of IRE- 


LAND. By T. 0. RUSSELL. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“There is not a dull page in it, and the excellent series of illustrations 
with which it is supplied makes it a volume to treasure.”—Freeman’s Journal, 





ADDRESSES DELIVERED to the STUDENTS 


of the ROYAL ACADEMY. By the late LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
With a Preface by Mrs, SUTHERLAND ORR. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 78. 6d, 


“It is a book to be desired by every art lover.”—Black and White, 





ETCHING. By William Strang, and Dr. Singer, 
of the Royal Museum, Berlin. A Practical, Technical, and Historical 
Account of the Art of Etching and the Allied Processes. With 6 Original 
Plates by the Author, each illustrating a different process. 





The PLATITUDES of a PESSIMIST. By the 


Author of ‘ The Prig,’ ‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, 63. 


‘*sThe Platitudes’ will be found anything but platitudinous, and will 
cause many a chuckle of quiet amusement at the author’s pleasant ridicule of 
people we all know and customs to which most of us are subject.”— Times, 

‘¢ There is not one dull page from beginning to end.” 

Manchester Guardian, 

‘A witty and brilliant writer.”—Daily Graphic, 





CREATION with DEVELOPMENT. By Capt. 
J.D. K. HEWITT. Crown 8vo. with Diagrams and an Illustration, 6s. 
An evergreen subject for philosophical research is here attacked with 


briskness, and from a novel point of view. Many important questions are 
touched in a nervous but lucid fashion, 





A NEW EDITION. 


BOOK PLATES. By W. J. Hardy. New and 


Revised Edition. With many Illustrations, Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





The FLORENTINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


of the XVTH and XVItTH CENTURIES and their WOODCUTS. By 
Dr. PAUL KRISTELLER, of Berlin, whose services the Italian Govern- 
ment has now secured for the Galleria Nazionale at Rome. Printed at 
the Chiswick Press. The Edition limited to not more than 350 copies, 
[Shortly. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 


FICHTE’S SCIENCE of ETHICS. Translated 


by A. E, KROEGER, and Edited by Prof. the Hon. W. T. HARRIS. 
Post 8vo, [ Shortly. 





The DIAMOND JUBILEE. An Ode. By Sir 


LEWIS MORRIS, Knt. (Reprinted from the Times.) 6d. net. 











PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS-ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 


NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review. 


‘¢ When found, make a note of.’",—CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 


Hvery SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of ali 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLE- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EccLESIASTICAL History, ToPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL HIsTory, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E,C, 
And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 


THE ATHENZUM 
‘HE phi S2-FFEE, ROLL. 


Climate : Baric Condition. To be completed in Se Numbers. 
Conducted by ALEXA‘ DER RAMS. 

Prospectuses and Subscription Forms free by > pant on — to 

the Publishers. A few of Nos. 1 to 8 still in print, price ls. e 


‘THE GEOLOGICAL TIME PAPERS and 

CHARTS. a iy The R. GEOLOGICAL TIME SCALE, price ld 

0 to 3 Charts, 3d. each, now ready. 

London : 0" Driseoll Lennox & Co., Printers and Publishers, 10 and 12, 
Elepbant-road, Elephant and Castle. 


A MEMORIAL OF THE JUBILEE. 
H=® MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Studies of the Sovereign and the Reign. 
By W. T. STEAD. 
With a splendid Collotype Portrait of the Queen for a Frontispiece. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 





Contents. 
1. From Republicanism to Monarchy. 
2. The Queen and the Empire. 
The Queen as Permanent Editor of the Realm. 
‘The Queen as Defender of the Faith 
The Queen’s Family Life. 
6. The Empire in 1236 and 1896. 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘The book is essentially noteworthy 
as containing a mass of readably arranged information not readily 
accessible elsewhere.” 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ Of the many volumes published in memorial 
the aa jubilee, none will be found more suggestive of thought 
than th 

The aiies Advertiser says :—‘‘ The volume deals in an original spirit 
and fashion with a subject which necessity has of late rendered 
hackneyed. The need for treating it in an original way was great, and 
Mr. Stead has not failed.” 

Review of Reviews Office, Mowbray House, Norfolk-street, W.C., and 

125, Fleet-street, E.C. 


algal 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
OTA BLES of BRITAIN. 


An Album 0: 
Portraits and Autographs of the Most Eminent — of Her 
Majesty in the Sixtieth Year of her Kei 
Crown 4to. pp. 212, handsomely bound in buckram, oan gilt lettering. 
Among those who were graciously pleased to give Special Sittings 
for this unique Publication were— 
H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
H.R.H. the DUKE of YORK. 
H.R.H. the DUCHESS of YORK. 
The MARQUIS of LORNE, LL.D. M.P. 
HIS GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
LORD WOLSELEY, &c. 
IM. the EMPRESS FREDERICK of GERMANY and H RH. the 
DUKE of CAMBRIDGE also contributed special Autograph Portraits. 
The Book is not merely a Portrait Gallery, it is also a Collection of 
most interesting Autographs. 
The Star says :—“‘ This is really a Jubilee memento worth preserving.” 
Review of Reviews Office, Mowbray House, Norfvlk-street, W.C., and 
125, Fleet. street, EC. 


[EACHERS’ 


SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T LYNN B.A., F.R.AS. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
IlJustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the oly 
Scriptures. 

Published by George Stoneman, 39, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Atheneum.—‘‘ These ballads are spirited and stirring ; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The 8 of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett’s contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 
Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Stall Gazette.—‘‘ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser. —“‘ Sure of a wide saptibentiy.” 

John Bull.—“ Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—* Right well done.” 

Yews of the World.—‘‘ There is real peetry in these songs.” 

Mirror.—‘‘ With admirable felicity he ae national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the peop! 

Echo.—* These songs are literally written oj sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy 

conformist —‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine Ting.’ 

Graphic.—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin " 

Eraminer.—‘‘ Full of incident and por ngly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 
sman.—‘* Dr. Bennett’s heart is thoroughly in his work.. 
spirited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed,” 

Ieeds Mercury.—‘‘there is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his yYolume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success ” 
Liverpool Mail.—* Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
— in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. This gem deserves 
be pati tronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailore ae and all oe 4 Ma 
—“It $8 to quicken the aaa of our national life. 
It is ny Ay hoped those ap pce Ahn songs may be sung in all parts of 
the world by our gallant tars, northand south, eastand west—wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack floats proudly over the sea. We heartily com- 





THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 





Last Week's ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE—Belgium, Bohemia, Denmark, Fran France. 
“poteoae & “sigasiogs Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway,’ Poland’ 
Russia, Spain. 

The LONGMAN MBs. of WORDSWORTH. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The SAILOR'S BRIDE; The FAMILY of SAY ; A LOST MANUSCRIPT, 
SALE of the ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY; Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
GIBBON’'S LIBRARY. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Recent Manuals; Prof. P. Schiitzenberger; Societies, 
Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Lord Leighton’s Addresses; Library Table; The Royal 
Academy ; Medieval Cyprus; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


ALtso— 


The ATHENEUM for June 26 contains Articles on 
MR. WATTS-DUNTON'S JUBILEE POEM. 
A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. 
MR. MONCURE CONWAY'S EDITION of PAINE. 
SKETCHES oi NATIVE LIFE in the MALAY PENINSULA. 
MEMOIRS of PETOFI. 
DR. GASQUET’S ECCLESIASTICAL ESSAYS. 
NEW NOVELS—The Silence Broken; His Dead Past; 
Troth of Tears ; Le Curé de Faviéres. 
GODDARD'S ALEXANDER and DIOGENES. 
ORIEN1AL RELIGIONS—FRENCH BIOGRAPHY. 
SHORT STORIES—STORIES of ADVENTURE. 
LAW-BOOKS—TRANSLATIONS. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
EDUCATION, TECHNICAL and SECONDARY; An ALLEGED 
ERROR of VENERABLE BEDE’S; SCRINIA; A LOST MAN{t- 


Dracula; A 





SCRIPT. 
Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Recent E logy ; Ast ical Notes ; Societies; Meet- 





ings; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Head’s age ee of veal Coins; Library Table 
Modern Society ; Royal Acad Romney's Portrait of 
Thomas Paine ; hine ¢ cheadel Of Cairo ; Ba es; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Sale ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Theocritus on the Stage ; Gossip 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN © FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





NOTES and QUERIES. (EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Thomas Paine—George Robins— Prefix ‘‘Ken” — 

Co —Plagiarisms— Wanstead House Pillars—An Old Est» “te— Month 
of May—Irish ‘ Pharmacopwias ’—Peter the Great and Astronomy— 
‘Life of Prof. Jowett ’—‘‘ Moral”"—Evelyn—Calvary Clover—‘ Bug- 
bears. 


QUERIES : :—‘To cha’ fause "—Head of Mrs. sggasggicrome Nutmeg- 
Grater — Napoleon III. — Glamorganshire rmarthenshire 
Families—Col Dormer’s Regiment—Gildhall, “Stoneleigh_Smoking 
before Tobacco—Nine Men’s Morris — Crimino! ology — sage 
Lamb—Proverb — “ Glaizer”: “‘ Venetians ”—S. Petto—Life of st. 
Alban—Penny Hedge—Population—Furley’ 's ‘History of Kent.’ 
REPLIES :—Hatchments—S and F—Line in Goldsmith—Holy Thursday 
Superstition — Unicorn —“‘Cawk and corve’’—Slavonic Names— 
Hole house—“ k”—* 8, 1 ”"—Virgin Mary's Dower—Science in 
the Choir—T. G—De Medici—Angels as Sup) orters—Portreeve— 
Cambridgeshire—‘ Cocaine ’’— —‘A cat may look at a king ”’— 
creature ’’—Heraldic—‘ Under the weather ”—Bishopric of Ossory— 
“Harpy ’’—Milking Syphon—‘ Hand-shoe”"—‘ Bible of Nature’— 
Fall af Angele—t sreqrapey—- Rogers—King Lear Historical— 
Layman—Wallis Family—Hungate: Hunstant aoe | in Church 
Aisles—Statue of tome of Kent—*‘ Greatest eo the greatest 
num -gates—Ship Constitution—Preservation of BKronze— 
ots—Shamrock as Food—“ Dick’s Hatband ’’—Claudius du Chesne 
—Lord Byron’s Remains—Anglo-Saxon Brooch—J. Hart—Church 
Registers. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Danett’s ‘ History of Comines ’—Vincent’s ‘ Twelve 
Bad Women ’—The Month’s Magazines. 
Notices to Correspondents. 
LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (July 3) ee 
whist oI :—Dr. Paris and Dr. Penneck—Waugh eyes Feige 
‘Trade cree oe gee Sev bel Val 's ‘ Bepp ae of 
— Sinai P —Rev. A. ge ibull 





Register—Sobieski Stuarts. 
QUERIES :—“Careerin”—J. Edwards : 
Stodart—* Mede”: *‘ Mead”’—Butter at Wedding ee Se 
in Sea-Bank—A. Smith —St. Cloud— ‘Sword—Millinge = Capt. 
Dunscomb— Earls of Derby—Middlesex M.P.s—Waldb: mily— 
Clarkson Stanfield—‘‘ Angel of Asia’’—Cakes—J. Husbands—twenty 
four Hour Dials—Col. J. Bowles—Hare and Easter 
REPLIES :—Nelson’s Last Signal—Charterhouse—Proprietary Chapels 
—Literary Women—National Anthem—Pawne—Songs on Sports— 
Pharaoh of the Oppression—The Breden Stone—‘The Giaour’— 
Waddington — Buttresses — ‘‘ Ruck aaa ae of Pickwick ’—De 
Brus—Béranger and Morris—Ward a team—Hanwell 
Church—Pinckney Family—Criminal ‘Pamily— Induction at Dorking 
—Earl of Beverley—‘‘ Rummer ”—“‘ Altar Gates ”—Early Headstones 
— “Tenification ” — Reversing Postage -Stamps— ‘Threatened In- 
vasion of England—Authors Wanted. 
NOTES on BOOKS : of ,’ Vol. LL— 
Hyett and Bazeley’s‘ Gloucestershire pr ure * _—Warren’s ‘Dies 
Ire ’—Hill's ‘Johnsonian Miscellanies ’"—Leake’s Frtente Bubbles” 
—Clarke’s ‘Imperial Defence.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 4}d. 


seysi5 House—Miss M. 


—* Dicti 1 Rh h 











Newsvendors, 


mend Dr. Bennett's ‘ Songs for Sailors’ to the public at large.” 
London: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS NOUVELLES 


DE LA 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE ET Ci. 


London : 18, King William-street, 
Charing Cross. 


Paris: 79, Boulevard Saint - Germain. 





MARIVAUX. Par M. Gaston 
DESCHAMPS. 1 vol. in-16, avec un portrait en hélio- 
gravure, broché, 2 fr. 

(COLLECTION DES GRANDS ECRIVAINS FRAN(GAIS.) 

Volumes déja parus, 

VICTOR COUSIN. Par M. Jules Simon. 
MADAME de SEVIGNE. Par M. Gaston Boissier. 
MONTESQUIEU. Par M. Albert Sorel. 
GEORGE SAND. Par M. E. Caro. 
TURGOT. Par M. Léon Say. 
THIERS. Par M. P. de Rémusat. 
D’'ALEMBERT. Par M Joseph Bertrand. 
VAUVENARGUES. Par M. Maurice Paléologue. 
MADAME de STAEL. Par M. Albert Sorel. 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER Par M. Maxime du Camp. 
BERNARDIN de SAINT-PIERRE. Par M. Arvade Barine. 
MADAME de LAFAYETTE. Par M. d’Haussonville. 
MIRABEAU. Par M. Edmond Rousse. 
RUTEBEUF. Par M. Clédat. 
STENDHAL. Par M. Edouard Rod. 
ALFRED de VIGNY. Par M. Maurice Paléologue. 
BOILEAU. Par M. G. Lanson. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. Par M. de Lescure. 
FENELON. Par M. Paul Janet. 
SAINT-SIMON. Par M. Gaston Boissier. 
RABELAIS. Par M. René Millet. 
J.J. ROUSSEAU. Par M. Arthur Chuquet. 
LESAGE. Par M. Eugéne Lintilhac. 
DESCARTES. Par M. Alfred Fouillée. 
VICTOR HUGO. Par M. Léopold Mabilleau. 
ALFRED de MUSSET. Par M. Arvéde Barine. 
JOSEPH de MAISTRE. Par M. George Cogordan. 
FROISSART. Par Mme. Mary Darmesteter. 
DIDEROT. Par M. Joseph Reinach. 
GUIZOT. Par M.A. Bardoux. 
MONTAIGNE. Par M. Paul Stapfer. 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. ParM. J. Bourdeau. 
LACORDAIRE. Par M. le Comte d’Haussonville. 
ROYER-COLLARD. Par M. E. Spuller. 
LA FONTAINE. Par M. G. Lafenestre. 
MALHERBE. Par M. le Duc de Broglie. 
BEAUMARCHAIS, Par M. André Hallays. 

Chaque volume, avec un portrait en héliogravure, broché, 2 fr. 


LECTURES pour TOUS, REVUE 


UNIVERSELLE ILLUSTREE. Supplément-Prime de 
VYALMANACH-HACHETTE, 
Un volume in-16 de 192 pages, illustré de 275 gravures. 
Broché, avec couverture en couleur, 50 centimes. 
Edition de Luxe: Un joli volume sur papier vélin glacé. 
Broché, avec couverture et tranches en couleurs, 1 fr. 


THE DISCOVERY of NORTH AMERICA by 

JOHN CABOT. By HENRY HARRISSE. Third Edition. 50 pp. 

crown 8vo. paper, Is net. [Just published. 
B. F. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-square, London, W.C. 


OHN CABOT, the DISCOVERER of NORTH 

@ AMERICA, and SEBASTIAN HIS SON. Ry HENRY HARRISSE. 

reed “ha buckram, pp. xi and 504, with Maps and Illustrations, 
js. net. 





B. F. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-square, London, W.C. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this exeellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 





FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F RAS 
“ Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
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